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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE LAW 
RELATING TO THE MARRIED. 


Tue obligations arising out of the contract of marriage and the: 
true relation of the wedded to one another, has recently been 
much discussed in legal and social circles and by the press. The 
foundation of society as it exists in this country is the married. 
state, and the status of the husband, and also of the wife, is. 
generally regarded as involving certain well-known, or, at least, 
popularly understood, mutual rights, duties, and responsibilities.. 
Are these popular notions warranted by the facts of the case, and! 
the state of the law, when closely investigated, or are many of 
the current opinions as to the rights of husbands over wives, or 
the duties of wives to husbands, incapable of bearing the test of 
legal investigation ? When, after marriage is solemnized in one: 
of the many forms the law has prescribed, and all goes well,. 
marital contentment becomes its own safeguard, domestic happi- 
ness ensues, the relation does not become strained, mutual duties. 
and obligations, moral, social, and legal, are quietly and spon- 
taneously fulfilled, the law is not invoked to interpret or enforce: 
them. But, unhappily, now and then, from a variety of causes. 
and circumstances, inevitable sometimes, but more often foolish, 
perverse, or unaccountable, the relation does become one of 
entanglement. Then statutes must be searched, dicta ancient and 
modern unearthed ; these must be set in order in the courts and 
argued out, so as to elicit. the opinions of the judges, who, in their: 
turn, do not always see eye to eye, or interpret older authorities 
in exactly the same way, and whichever way they do finally 
declare the law to be, the unhappily mated, chafing under the 
yoke, who look for reasonable pronouncement frequently find. 
themselves in deeper darkness and a more utter bewilderment. 
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What is now well known as the “ Clitheroe case” has served 
to awaken public inquiry, and the judgment of the Court of Appeal, 
in vindication of what are said to be the rights of the wife as 
against the husband, would seem to afford some legal basis for the 
somewhat lax views entertained by some, “‘ that marriage, or, more 
accurately, the continuance of the married state,’ should depend 
not upon the moral sanction arising from the ceremony as re- 
garded by the Church, or upon the obligations involved in the 
civil contract as interpreted by the courts, but only upon the con- 
census of the two parties, who, it is said, must not only be volens 
when they submit to the rite or enter into the contract, but who 
shall both of them continue volens, otherwise, at the will of either 
the cohabitation may be determined, the religious sanction treated 
as worthless, the legal obligations cease, and the duties remain 
unfulfilled. With the further contention, not, however, justified in 
the judgment in the Clitheroe case, or the present state of the law, 
‘that the parties should be at liberty to re-marry.” 

It is not the purpose of this paper to criticise or to combat the 
Opinions involved in the judgment in the Clitheroe case, or to 
advocate any side of the question, but rather to reproduce some 
of the opinions once held and propositions laid down by the jurists 
of the past, as to the relation of the ‘‘ baron and feme,” as they 
were called, and to seek to ascertain to what extent the relation- 
ship has been affected by modern legislation and modern dicta, 
or by the changes and advance in public opinion during the past 
eentury. 

It is well known that, inasmuch as in the Roman Catholic faith 
marriage ranks as a sacrament of the Church, therefore, when that 
faith was the established religion of the country, marriage fell 
under the cognizance of the Ecclesiastical Courts, so as to give 
them power of adjudication in various matters affecting matrimony, 
and,.in particular, with regard to “ divorce” and “ alimony.” 
This jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts. survived the Refor- 
mation, but the same session of Parliament which deprived the 
Spiritual Courts of their power in testamentary causes at the same 
time stripped them also of the power which they had enjoyed in 
causes matrimonial. ‘‘The Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857,’ was 
passed, and was supplemented by succeeding Acts; the new “‘ Court 
for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes ”’ rose into being, and became, 
with its legal members, the successors of the powers and duties 
which formerly belonged to the prerogative Court of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the particular layman or judge to 
exercise the powers in respect of matrimonial causes became the 
Judge of the Court of Probate, who was made Judge in Ordinary, 
and, since the Judicature Acts, 1873 and 1875, Judge of the 
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Probate Division of the High Court of Justice. The ancient juris- 
diction of the Ecclesiastics, viz. to decree “‘jactitation of marriage,” 
still survived, but since the year 1776, when such suits were 
brought into much disrepute by the ‘‘ Duchess of Kingston’s case,” 
they have been little heard of. Blackstone says, in writing of the 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastics, their power included, in addition 
to divorce and alimony, “jurisdiction causa jactitationis matri- 
monii,” when one of the parties falsely “‘ boasted or gave out 
that he or she was married to the other, whereby a common re- 
putation of their matrimony might ensue, for which injury the 
only remedy the Court could afford was to enjoin perpetual silence 
on that head.” The penalty for breaking such silence was pre- 
sumably the committal for contempt. Then another function of 
the court ecclesiastical, and one more material to the present 
investigation, was the suit for “‘ restitution of conjugal rights,” 
which was brought wherever the husband or wife was guilty, as it 
was called, “of the injury of ‘ subtraction,’ and lived separate 
from the other without any sufficient reason; in which case,” says 
Blackstone, ‘‘ the ecclesiastical jurisdiction would compel them to 
come together again, if either party were weak enough to desire it 
contrary to the inclination of the other.” Here we have the 
remedy, for what it is worth, which the husband in the Clitheroe 
case sought at the hands of the modern court, but whose order, as 
the result of recent legislation, proved to him so ineffectual. In 
Blackstone’s day, then, it was deemed a weakness or folly to seek 
to compel that which affection or inclination could not give or 
declined to bestow. But still the right was there, and weak or 
strong, the injured husband or wife could enforce the law, and, if 
without misconduct in themselves, obtain the decree of the Court, 
disobedience to which was deemed contumacious, and punishable 
by attachment and imprisonment. 

Before advancing further, it may be well to consider how the 
Church regarded marriage as contrasted with the civil law. The 
Church recognized certain disabilities which even now are called 
“‘ canonical,”’ and which rendered the marriage voidable by judicial 
sentence, but not ipso facto void. ‘Impotency’ wasone. Also ‘‘the 
pre-contract with another person.” But then came the statute of 
Henry VIII., which made all marriages solemnized in the face of the 
Church indissoluble, notwithstanding such pre-contract. Canonical 
disability, it must not be forgotten, did not avail to avoid a marriage 
unless an actual sentence to that effect was given during the lifetime 
of the parties, and the Courts of Common Law would not allow the 
Spiritual Courts, so long as they had jurisdiction, to declare after 
the death of the parties their marriage to be void on account of 
canonical disability. At the same time, the divorce 4 vinculo, or 
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declaration of nullity by the Ecclesiastical Courts, was nullity because 
of some previous existing unlawfulness, and the parties were at 
liberty to marry again. It was never pronounced for any cause, we 
are told, supervenient to the marriage, not even for adultery. 
“‘ Once married, always married,” was the maxim. The canon law 
regarded the nuptial tie as so sacred that it would not allow it to be 
unloosed for any cause that arose after the union was made; each 
took the other “‘ for better or worse.” So we have at one end of 
the scale the ancient spiritual antipathy to actual divorce for any 
cause subsequent to marriage, and at the other end the modern 
judgment on the Clitheroe case, or ‘‘ separation by individual 
choice.” But the Ecclesiastical Courts did grant divorce 4 mensd 
et thoro, from bed to board as it was then called, now ‘“ judicial 
separation,” and the Court only pronounced such a sentence where 
it had become, from supervenient cause, improper for the parties to 
live together, as for cruelty in the husband, adultery by either 
party, but not where there was adultery by both, or the con- 
donation of the offence by either. But the ground of ‘ desertion 
for two years and upwards,” as a remedy open to either husband 
or wife, is quite the creature of the new law of 1857, and was not 
a ground for divorce @ mensé et thoro; the remedy then was for 
“restitution.” ‘‘To say that the Court is to grant a separation 
because the husband has thought fit to separate himself, would be 
to confirm the desertion and to gratify the deserter,” was the 
language of Sir William Scott a long time ago; and we shall see 
that this stricture exactly applies to the circumstances of the cases 
arising at the present day, if we substitute the word ‘“‘ wife” for 
“husband,” if it be the fact, as will appear presently, that 
*‘ judicial separation-” is now the actual remedy for disobedience 
of the decree for “‘ restitution of conjugal rights,”’ without liability 
to imprisonment. 

The civil disabilities, on the other hand, which the common law 
recognized were such as made the contract void ab initio, and not, 
as in the other case, voidable ; not that they dissolved a contract 
already formed, but they rendered the parties incapable of forming 
any contract at all. ‘‘They do not put asunder those who are 
joined together, but they previously hinder the junction.” Say 
the Commentators, “If any persons under these legal incapacities 
come together, it is a meretricious and not a matrimonial union.” 
The civil disabilities were, shortly, these—(1) Prior marriage 
with husband or wife living; here the offence is a felony as well as 
a disability, and the issue bastards. (2) Want of reason, except 
in a lucid interval. (3) Proximity of relationship, that is, within 
the prohibited degrees of consanguinity or affinity. ‘‘ No pro- 
hibition, God's law except, shall impeach any marriage beyond the 
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Levitical degrees.” * This disability was formerly canonical, and 
only became civil by virtue of a statute of 5 & 6 William IV. c. 54, 
which enacts ‘‘ that all marriages thereafter celebrated between 
persons within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity or affinity 
shall be absolutely void to all purposes whatever.” (4) Want of 
age is the last disability to be noticed, recollecting that a male 
may consent by law to matrimony at fourteen, and a female at 
twelve, subject to certain restrictions as to the consent of 
guardians. 

It would not be germane to the present inquiry to travel over the 
methods recognized by law in which the ceremony of matrimony 
may be celebrated so as to be binding. At the same time, it is 
worth while observing that the manner of solemnizing the contract 
was a matter which formerly depended altogether upon the rules 
of the ecclesiastical law, and by that law it was required that 
there should not only be ‘‘ a mutual contract of espousal per verba 
de presenti,” but that it should be solemnized by a priest in Holy 
Orders, without which it was considered as no legal marriage. 
But this last, we are told, was merely “juris positivi, not juris 
naturalis, aut divini,” it being said that ‘ Pope Innocent IIT. was 
the first who ordained the celebration of marriage in the church, 
before which it was totally a civil contract.” Now, as everyone 
knows, the manner of solemnizing the contract is prescribed by 
the supreme authority of the Legislature itself, though certain 
portions of the canon law are preserved, and the House of Lords has 
decided that to constitute a valid marriage by the common law of 
England it must be celebrated in the presence of a priest in Holy 
Orders, and he must be other than one of the contracting parties. 

Hitherto we have considered the contract and its binding effect 
as it was regarded by (1) the Spiritual Court, (2) the Civil Law. 
What, then, after marriage, was the recognized power of the 
husband over the wife? In the Clitheroe case this point received 
much consideration. Two Judges in the Divisional Court decided 
that the husband had the right to capture and afterwards to 
restrain a wife who refused to consort with him. On the other 
hand, three Judges in the Court of Appeal, who reversed the 
decision of the Court below, were indignant at the bare recital of 
what was said to have been the law of England, and made much 
sport of the proposition that it was once the recognized law that 
the husband could mero motu restrain the liberty of the wife, and 
also administer reasonable chastisement to her. On the whole, 
perhaps, it would be truer to say that the alleged right of chastise- 


* See 32 Hen. VIII., c. 38; as to the Levitical degrees, see Lev. xviii. 20; and 


see for their specification, 25 Hen. VIII., c. 22, and, by repeal, 1 & 2 Philip and 
Mary, c. 8. 
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ment is abhorrent to modern notions of liberty and right, than to 
say the view was never held at any time, or was mere tradition 
and not law. In the particular instance before the Court, the 
manner of the capture, with the force or violence then and after- 
wards said to have been exercised towards the wife, and the natural 
criticisms of the Court on this point of the case, renders the 
judgment less strong than it would otherwise have been if the 
question had been purely the abstract question, apart from un- 
necessary violence or force. Is capture of a wife, or the restraint 
of the liberty of a wife by her lawful husband, on the ground of 
marital right, lawful or otherwise ? Whether reasonable chastise- 
ment is or is not an indefensible assault may well be left unargued, 
having regard to a wife's undoubted rights at the present day, and 
can only be historically interesting. The wife has, by our law, 
long since had her remedy against her husband for assault 
and breach of peace. It is, nevertheless, true that by some 
ancient authorities it was considered that, inasmuch as the custody 
of the wife belonged to the husband, she was so far under his 
power that he might give her moderate correction, to be exercised 
within reasonable bounds. It was the last remains of the rights 
under the Civil Law of Rome. The Roman law gave the husband 
even larger authority over the wife, allowing for some misde- 
meanours “ flagellis et fustibus acriter verberare uxorem,”’ for others 
only “ modicam castigationem adhibere.” If reason were wanted to 
justify complete departure from the very semblance of the ancient 
doctrines as to flagellation, all that we need do is to contrast the 
status of the wife now and the status of the Roman wife. 

By the civil law the wife came under the potestas of the 
husband. But what was the particular nature of the contract? 
Had he a right in rem as well as in personam? By marriage 
certain rights in rem were created which were available against 
the world and also against the wife herself; his domicile was held 
to be hers also. Ortolan held the theory that it fell within the 
contract res, but this has been doubted. Professor Bryce, in his 
lectures delivered some years ago on Roman Law, elucidates this 
point in dealing with the subject ‘‘ Whether the wife was strictly 
res.” He says: ‘‘ What is the difference between the Roman and 
the English view of marriage? In the 9th title of Justinian, 
Book I., he says nuptie is the union of the man and woman 
by consent to live continually together ; and in the ‘ Digest’ it is 
called ‘the union of the whole life, the participation in the same 
divine and human law.’ This is a view which does great credit to the: 
Romans. It puts marriage upon a high basis, and in that respect 
they were superior to the Greeks. In Greece the wife was kept in 
a sort of oriental seclusion, but in Rome the equal of her husband.. 
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The conception of her in Rome is one of equality ; it was expressed 
in the formula used on marriage, ‘ Where you are Gaius I am 
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Gaia,’ ‘Where you are master I am mistress. 

But, notwithstanding that, where the wife came under the manus 
of the husband, the rights over her did involve the power of life 
and death, and the power of punishing her which continued until 
very late times. With us, in the reign of Charles the Second the 
power of correction began to be doubted.* But we have it still 
asserted in the latest edition of the Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, by Stephenst, ‘‘ that although the wife may now have 
sureties of the peace against her husband, yet the Courts of law 
will still permit a husband to restrain his wife of her liberty in 
case of any gross misbehaviour”; and for this statement autho- 
rity is cited.t But let these ancient dicta speak for themselves. 
The older authorities on the matter are summed up in Bacon’s 
abridgement (title Baron and Feme), where it is said, ‘“‘ The 
husband hath by law power and dominion over his wife, and may 
keep her by force within the bounds of duty, and may beat her, 
but not in a violent or cruel manner, for in such case, or if he but 
threaten to beat her outrageously, or to use her barbariously, she 
may bind him to the peace by suing a writ of supplicavit out of 
chancery, or may apply to the Spiritual Court fora divorce propter 
sevitiam.” And again, ‘“ He hath by law a right to the custody 
of her, and may, if he think fit, confine her, but he must not. 
imprison her.” 

The attempt to sustain by argument the fancied distinction 
between ‘‘ confinement ” and “imprisonment,” did not meet with 
much favour in the Clitheroe case, and, indeed, it is beyond the 
wit of man in these days to recognize such a distinction ; we have 
come to regard all physical restraints of liberty ‘‘ imprisonment,” 
and the question can only be considered on this hypothesis. 

We next have the case of ‘‘ Lister,’ decided in 1795. Lister 
married the Lady Rawlinson, and they disagreed; a deed of 
separation was executed, whereby the lady made over some part of 
her fortune to Lister, and the rest was settled for her maintenance. 
After living apart for some time, Lister seized his wife as she 
came out of church (this appears to have always been a con- 
venient mode of capture, giving, it is presumed, a sort of ecclesi- 
astical flavour to the act) and hurried her away to a remote place, 
where he kept her under guard till her relations found her out, 
and brought her, by habeas corpus, before the Court. Lister 

* Sim’s Case. Str. 1207. 

t 7 Ed. p. 263, vol. ii. 

t These are Reg. v. Lister, 1 Str. 478; King v. Mead, 2 Ken. 279; Child v. Hardy- 
man, Ilid. 875; and Jn re Cochrane, 8 Dowl. 630. 
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a(lmitted he did this so as to compel her to part with some of the 
maintenance he had agreed she should retain. The Chief Justice 
declared, and the rest of the Court agreed, “‘ that where the wife 
will make an undue use of her liberty, either by squandering away 
the husband’s estate, or going into lewd company, it is lawful for 
the husband, in order to preserve his honour and estate, to lay 
such wife under restraint. But where nothing of that sort 
appeared he could not justify the depriving her of her liberty.” 
Here, it is obvious, there was a special circumstance in the case, 
which deprives it of value in weighing the question of the right of 
the husband in respect of the consortium pure and simple. They 
had mutually agreed to separate, and to divide the wife’s estate. 
Then, in what is known as ‘“‘ Mrs. Wilke’s case,’’* there also had 
been articles of separation, which it was said amounted to a 
renunciation of the husband’s rights, rendering it a doubtful guide 
in cases where such rights have neither been the subject of agree- 
ment or renounced. Yet, in that case, so eminent a jurist as Lord 
Mansfield declared what he considered to be the general doctrine 
of the law; he says, ‘“‘The husband has, in consequence of his 
marriage, a right to the custody of his wife, and whoever detains 
her from him violates that right, and he has a -right to seize her 
wherever he finds her.” 

In what is known as “‘ Legatt’s case,” + again, no decision was 
given upon the general principle, although the Appeal Court in the 
* Clitheroe case” thought this case conflicted with the opinions 
in the ‘‘ Cochrane case,” from which last case they have differed 
in the result. In ‘‘Cochrane’s case” the wife absented herself 
from her husband without alleging any misconduct on his part; the 
husband alleged no misconduct on the part of the wife, but 
he did complain of her attending masked balls in Paris in the com- 
pany of unknown persons; and, whilst she was staying in a common 
boarding house, he,|by stratagem, induced her to come to his lodgings 
and then detained her when she threatened to return to her old 
ways. On the return to the writ of habeas corpus these facts were 
alleged by him in justification. The judges held that the husband 
was entitled to detain her, and even to use force for the purpose, 
provided no unnecessary violence was used, or unnecessary restraint ; 
but on what grounds? Certainly not on the ground of mis- 
conduct in the wife. ‘‘ For the happiness and honour of both 
parties,” said Justice Coleridge,‘‘ the law places the wife under the 
guardianship of the husband, and entitles him, for the sake of 
both, to protect her from the danger of unrestrained intercourse 
with the world by enforcing cohabitation and a common 
residence.” 

* King v. Mead, 2 Ken. 279, + 18 Q.B., 781. 
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With this conflict of opinion the question arises, how have the 
mutual rights of husbands and wives as to consortium been re- 
garded from other points of view? It has been observed that the 
question has, with the exception of the ‘Cochrane case,” been 
generally controlled by the fact that there had been “ separation 
on terms.” Now the books are full of considerations on this 
aspect of the matter. The well-known remedy of “‘ judicial separa- 
tion,” by decree of the Court, for (inter alia) “desertion without 
cause for upwards of two years,” is no doubt a mutual remedy, 
and is just as accessible to the husband as to the wife, although 
naturally it has been resorted to more freely by the wife as the 
result of her special helplessness, rather than by the husband. 
But there always remains a remedy which more often arises, viz., 
the mutual power, where cohabitation has been rendered incon- 
venient or impossible, of ‘‘ separation by agreement,’’: and it is in 
this connection well? worth asking, How have the Courts regarded 
such separations ? (a) Whilst the consensus of the parties lasted ; 
(b) Where it was brought to an end. A very brief statement will 
suffice to show how such agreements have been, and now are, con- 
sidered. In the first place, in legal contemplation, the mutual 
relation of husband and wife, notwithstanding such agreements, 
still exists, for any private understanding or agreement to live 
separate is not, or rather, was not, formerly recognized by the law. 
The Keclesiastical Courts considered such private separations as 
illegal contracts, being contra bonos mores, paying no attention to 
them, but pronouncing nevertheless for the restitution of conjugal 
rights. On the other hand, Courts of Equity at first did not 
encourage, but only tolerated them. Lord Brougham said, 
in the case of “‘ Warrender ”’: ‘“‘ An agreement of this kind is of no 
legal value or force in any Court for any purpose whatever, save 
and except one only, viz. the obligation contracted by the husband 
with trustees to pay certain sums to them for the wife, the cestui 
que trust.” 

But, it must be admitted, judicial opinion has upon this subject, 
i.e. the question of public policy, undergone much change within 
the last century. The following extract from a judgment of the 
eminent Master of the Rolls, Sir George Jessel, will show at a 
glance the reasons for this change. He says: “ This is a branch 
of law which depends upon what is commonly called ‘ public 
policy.’ Now you cannot lay down any definition of the term 
public policy, or say it comprises such and such a proposition, and 
does not comprise such and such another; that must be to a great 
extent a matter of individual opinion, because what one man or 
one Judge . . . might think against public policy, another might 
think altogether excellent public policy. . . . For a great number 
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of years both ecclesiastical judges and lay judges thought it was- 
something very horrible and against public policy that the husband 
and wife should agree to live separate, and it was supposed that a 
civilized country could no longer exist if such agreements were 
enforced by courts of law, whether ecclesiastical or not. But a. 
change came over judicial opinion as to public policy, other con- 
siderations arose, and people began to think that, after all, it might 
be better and more beneficial for married people to avoid, in many 
cases, the expense and scandal of suits of divorce by settling their 
differences quietly by the aid of friends out of court, although the 
consequence might be that they would live separately ; and that 
was the view carried out by the Courts when it became once decided 
that separation deeds per se were not against public policy.” 

In the widening view of public policy and the gradual enforce- 
ment of such agreements, the Courts proceeded cautiously, and 
whilst equity sanctioned at last and gave effect to such transac- 
tions, it was only when they were ‘‘ executed,” that is, embodied 
in a final separation deed, and equity would pay no attention to 
articles or mere agreements to live separate. At length even this 
distinction was abandoned in 1848, when the House of Lords. 
decided that an executory contract for separation is valid and 
binding on the parties, and will be enforced by the Court if 
founded on good and valuable consideration. So also we find in 
1861 Lord Westbury affirming “ that a voluntary separation is no- 
offence by the common law, however it may be regarded in a 
religious point of view.” At length, then, we arrive at certain 
results as to the present state of legal opinion : 

(1.) The Divorce Courts will only dissolve marriage or give 
relief when there are proper grounds which are well 
defined and laid down by statute, such as Adultery, Cruelty, 
Desertion, &c. 

(2.) Where the relief is “judicial separation on the ground of 
desertion,” it must be wilful and without cause, and must 
have existed for a certain continuous period over two years, 
and is a mutual remedy by either party who have not 
themselves been guilty of misconduct. 

That in the last case the relation of husband and wife still 
exists with many of its incidents, and neither party can 
contract a fresh marriage. 

That, nevertheless, separation by mutual desire is neither 
contra bonos mores or against public policy, but will be 
specifically enforced when it is actually agreed, and it is 
proper to be taken into account in all courts, including the. 
Divorce Court, when questions do arise as to the rights of 
husbands and wives inter se. 
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(5.) But without agreement or consensus of both parties after 

conflicting dicta, it is finally held (1891) that the wife is. 
entitled, immediately after marriage, to live away from her 
consort, has full liberty to choose her own domicile, which 
need not be that of the husband, may deny cohabitation 
and marital rights without alleging excuse to the contrary, 
notwithstanding he provides a suitable home, is not guilty 
of moral misconduct nor behaves improperly towards her. 
That incidentally to the last position when the wife does so: 
act, there is no right in the husband, arising either from the: 
religious ceremony or the civil contract, to capture, take, 
keep, restrain, confine or imprison her. 
But that the husband may restrain or confine the wife 
under special circumstances, e.g. for threatened misconduct, 
resorting to bad company, or to prevent injury to herself or 
others. 

These several propositions, it is submitted, are clearly the out- 
come of the opinion dicta and judgments up to date. And it is. 
now proper to ask what are the remedies left to the unhappy 
spouse who finds himself within the meshes and difficulties involved 
in the above fifth and sixth clauses. If the husband cannot enforce: 
mero motu his rights, if he have any rights left, what help can he: 
derive from the courts of law? Does the law and rule of the wife’s. 
agency, enabling her to bind him by her proper contracts (apart 
from her separate property, which of course she is not bound to: 
charge) and to render him liable for her maintenance and debts, 
still exist, where the circumstances are those under the fifth and 
sixth heads, or does she ex hypothesi become legally a feme sole?’ 
As to the first question, it is not difficult to afford some answer ; 
as to the second, to some extent it is answered by the first, but not. 
entirely. 

Now as to what other remedy is left to the husband, it was in 
some respects the most weighty argument urged in the Clitheroe 
case, against the right of the husband to imprison the wife or to: 
restrain her, that the husband had in fact obtained from the 
Divorce Court a “ decree” or “order for the restitution of con- 
jugal rights’; and it was said, since the Act of 1884 abolished. 
the old method of enforcing such a decree, as for contumacy by 
imprisonment, it would be an absurd result, if that which the 
Court itself has been deprived of doing, could at the mere will of 
the husband be done by him to enforce the Court’s order. This. 
was no doubt a telling way of putting it, and had obviously much 
weight in influencing the determination and judgment. Whether it 
was quite logical, however, as a reason for determining that the 
husband had in common law no such right of restraint, is quite 
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another matter. If the Court had retained its ancient right to 
enforce its own order by attachment for contempt quoad the diso- 
bedience, the question then before the Court would not probably 
have arisen. 

What, then, was the power of the Court prior to 1884 in such 
a case? The Matrimonial Act of 1857 enacted “ that all decrees 
and orders to be made in any suit, proceeding, or petition insti- 
tuted under the authority of the Act should be enforced and put in 
execution in the same or like manner as the judgments, orders, 
and decrees of the High Court of Chancery might then be 
enforced.”” Now attachment, that is imprisonment for contempt 
of the order of the Court, was such a power. This salutary power 
has rendered the orders of the Court efficacious in a variety of ways 
as, for instance, to compel payment of damages, or orders for costs in 
divorce cases or alimony, and it was pre-eminently the remedy for 
the refusal to obey the decree in a suit for the restitution of con- 
jugal rights, and particularly so when “ desertion without lawful 
cause’ became one of the grounds for judicial separation. The 
husband in such a suit, when defendant, was bound to take the 
first step by inviting the wife to return to him, and if he failed to 
do that he might be attached and imprisoned for contempt. In 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, before a party could be pronounced in 
contempt for disobedience to a decree for restitution of conjugal 
rights, a ‘“‘ Monition ” issued first, calling upon the party to obey 
the decree, and under the Act and the rules of the New Probate 
Court care was taken that no abuse of the power should happen, 
and ample notice was required to be given. Once imprisoned, 
however, there was no discretion to release ; nothing but “‘ purging 
the contempt” by obedience could avail. The suit itself ‘* for 
restitution’ was founded upon the principles and rules of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts as subsequently amended by the Act of 1857, 
and there is only one ground recognized, viz. “that one of the 
parties has withdrawn from living with the other without lawful 
cause,’ and when that happened the deserted person might com- 
pel the deserter to return to cohabitation. As we have shown, the 
remedy before the Divorce Act was not judicial separation, for this 
only tended to confirm desertion, and might be resorted to for that 
very purpose. 

The Courts could not, and cannot now, compel the closest 
relation of the married state, but would, and did, compel the 
living together under the same roof. The house did not in such 
case become a prison; the freedom of ingress and egress to the 
party under order was reasonably allowed ; but still the decree was 
to be reasonably obeyed, “living together under the same roof,” 
and the order of the Court might be held in terrorem so as to 
enforce obedience. Under such circumstances domestic peace or 
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marital harmony would be out of the question; but still a legal 
right was enforced, and the Court was obeyed, and there was the 
chance of reconcilement. Nothing was more clear, also, than 
this, that the Court had no discretionary power to refuse the 
decree for such restitution of conjugal rights on the ground that 
it was not the society of the wife which the husband wanted, but 
for some collateral object. The petitioner, whether husband or 
wife, is entitled to the decree unless he or she, as the case may 
be, is proved to have committed some matrimonial offence which 
would be a ground for judicial separation. If the husband in 
the Clitheroe case had deserted his wife without cause for upwards 
of two years, which was not the case, and was never suggested, 
he might have failed to get his decree. But he did get it. 

In 1884 a modern and celebrated case was the cause of bringing 
this condition of the law into much prominence. The Weldon case 
then decided the principle ‘‘ that the duty of the Court to issue an 
attachment for non-obedience to the decree for restitution of con- 
jugal rights was the same since the Divorce Acts as it was before”’ ; 
and it being now a case of the wife against the husband, it was also 
held ‘‘ that it was not a sufficient compliance by a husband with 
such a decree that he had provided his wife with a suitable 
maintenance ; she was entitled to his home, society, and protection 
aswell.” In the year 1885, and in the very case which upheld this 
doctrine so consonant with the old idea of what was just and 
proper, when the principle came to be carried into effect, the 
husband being then still contumacious as regards the Court, and 
defiant as regards the wife, it was found that the remedy was 
gone. In the interval between the decree for restitution of con- 
jugal rights in the particular case, and the application to the 
Court to enforce the decree by attachment, viz.in 1884, an Act 
had been passed by the Legislature sweeping away in a clause 
this ancient power. It declared that ‘‘a decree for restitution of 
conjugal rights shall not be enforced by attachment,” but it 
provided ‘‘ that where the application was made by a wife, the 
Court may order that, in the event of the decree not being complied 
with, the respondent, i.e. the husband, shall make payments as 
for alimony, which may be secured by proper deed, to be settled 
by the counsel to the Court.” Here, then, the effect of the above 
decision was done away with. Maintenance or provision does 
become for the wife the substitute for the marital right of 
association and cohabitation. But how stands the case of the 
husband? The Act says: ‘“‘ Where the application is made by the 
husband, the Court may order the property of the wife to be paid 
or settled for the benefit of the petitioner (the husband) and 
children of the marriage.” The Court can also vary its orders, 
and non-compliance with the decree that is for “restitution of 
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conjugal rights ” shall be deemed desertion, ‘‘and a suit for judicial 
separation may then be instituted.” If, in addition, the husband 
is guilty of adultery, the wife may petition for dissolution of 
marriage. The Court can also, under the statute, either before 
or after the decree, make orders with respect to custody of 
children. 

In effect, the Act has reduced the question to one of property and 
provisions. It is not clear that our senators have contemplated 
the poor or the position of the husband whose wife has no pro- 
perty. He seems to be left to the remedy already dealt with, i.e. 
judicial separation. It knocks off the two years’ limit for desertion, 
and makes the disobedience equivalent to absolute present wilful 
desertion, entitling him to a decree, but leaves him with the 
halter round his neck as long as his wife remains chaste. His 
only chance is to set a watch upon her movements, or the wicked 
may seek at his instance to entrap her into vice so as to afford 
evidence, otherwise she remains his wife and he may never marry 
so long as she lives. The poor, however, have also had a remedy 
provided for them for desertion. The ‘‘ Maintenance in Case of 
Desertion Act, 1886,” is an Act to protect women against their 
husbands when deserted by them; it gives no relief to the man. 
It is a salutary Act, giving justices of the peace a summary power 
to order alimony by weekly payment, and to make orders as to the 
custody of the children. If the man also commits an aggravated 
assault upon his wife, justices may also make a separation order 
under the Act of 1878. The poor and deserted husband has yet to 
wait for a recognition of his rights. 

As to the other question, How far does the husband remain 
liable in respect of his wife’s contracts or for her maintenance ? it 
is to some extent answered by the effect of the Act of 1884, if it is 
woven, so to speak, into the general law. It may be thus argued: 
If disobedience to the decree of the Court for restitution of con- 
jugal rights is equivalent to desertion and entitles the husband to 
seek for judicial separation, when he does obtain such a decree, 
then of course her agency is ipso facto determined and his general 
liability also ; her authority to bind him is judicially terminated : 
she is then deemed a feme sole. But until he takes this cumulative 
remedy his position is less clear. His common-law liability surely 
will remain, and in some cases, notwithstanding the wife chooses 
to live apart, his authority, where she has no separate property, 
will still be assumed. 

In conclusion, it is worthy of observation that the law of husband 
and wife has within the past twenty years, as the result of several 
statutes, become one of growing perplexity and confusion. 
Strenuous attempts have been made, and properly made, to 
establish the wife as a social, commercial, and legal entity, to 
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ameliorate her condition by relaxing the ancient rules of law 
which subjected her and her unsettled property to her husband’s 
superior marital claims, and by establishing her right to the enjoy- 
ment of separate earnings, separate investments, acquired estate, 
and business profits. The Married Woman’s Property Act of 1870 
secured for her many of these rights; but it was an ill-drawn and 
arbitrarily partial Act. Prior to 1882 she had not, under ordinary 
circumstances, any original capacity to contract as a feme sole. 
“Her existence was merged,” it was said, ‘in contemplation of 
law in that of her husband.” She could not possess property 
apart from her husband, unless it was settled to her separate use 
and freed from his control, and so long as the coverture continued 
she was incapable of entering into a legal contract. The Married 
Woman’s Property Act of 1870 did not affect her status or remove 
this incapacity. But her true charter is to be found in “ The 
Married Woman’s Property Act of 1882.” By it she is enabled to 
acquire and hold property, and to enter into contracts to the 
extent of, and so as to bind, her separate property, and she can 
sue and be sued as if she were a feme sole. She can sue for 
injuries, and be sued for wrongs done by her. She can now, as 
incidental to her trading capacity, be made a bankrupt. She is at 
liberty to dispose of her earnings and property free from her 
husband’s control or debts; and although she lives with him, she 
may separately trade, and be entitled to the profits. She can 
claim all stocks, shares, deposits, and investments standing in her 
name, and have them transferred independently of her husband. 
She may enter into business and other contracts with her husband 
as an independent being, and may enjoy the legal luxury of suing 
him as well as others in respect of her property, and also take 
criminal proceedings when living apart from her husband as to 
such property as she acquires when living separate. The husband 
may also have a criminal remedy against her for such acts affect- 
ing his property as would, if he had committed them, give her a 
remedy, and the same Act has rendered the married woman liable 
to the parish for maintenance of her husband out of her separate 
property. Married women have not been slow to avail themselves 
of the benefits to be derived from these Acts. Where good has 
resulted, and protection afforded to the weak, it has been subject 
for congratulation. Nevertheless, there is much obscurity, diffi- 
culty, and doubt as to the relation of husband and wife, which the 
legislature should speedily resolve into certainty, either by some 
codifying statute, or by independent legislation bringing the law 
into something like reasonable certainty. 
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THE STORY OF SWORDSMANSHIP. 


AutHovuaesH the sword as an every-day companion may be said truly 
to be a thing of the past, on this very count, perhaps, a rapid 
survey of the rise and decline of its importance, and of the evolu- 
tion of theories concerning its most efficient use, may prove of 
interest ; and this the more especially as by this time, when in 
civil life at least the once uncompromising blade has withered 
into a flimsy and somewhat troublesome article of official dress, 
the art of swordsmanship has reached its most absolute limits of 
perfection. The only uncertain factor now may be said to be 
the fencer’s bodily capacity. The laws of sound sword-play are 
few and simple, but hard and fast; whereas two centuries ago 
they were held to be based on mysterious, or at least very abstruse, 
reasons. But on its way to its present condition, only reached, 
it may again be remarked, at the time when most of its practical 
uses had lapsed, the art of fence passed through many curious 
phases. 

In examining the sequence of these phases, however, it is 
necessary to limit the scope of our investigation to one kind of 
swordsmanship only, to that which depends on the somewhat 
artificial conditions of “‘ single combat.” Such play, hemmed in 
as it is by innumerable restrictions based on “‘ honourable” customs 
or prejudices, differs-widely from what might be called the art of 
fight in the light of nature. We must consider the story of refined 
fence in connection with an institution which has beyond doubt 
been the primary cause of its sudden development in the 
sixteenth century, namely, the custom of private duelling. 

In the first place, it is necessary to draw a very broad distinction 
between the duel proper and the fight in hot blood as a last resort 
of argumentation, as a vent to fury or hatred. This sort of fighting 
appertains to all ages, and will no doubt endure until at least man 
has been civilized out of all manhood. The duel is a fight in 
cold blood, for the sake, chiefly, of public opinion; fought with 
much ceremonial, before witnesses, in accordance not with the 
dictates of passion but with that of an artificial code of honour. 
In the history of the duel proper we shall find the history of 
fencing proper (as distinguished from mere fighting) with all its 
systematic niceties. 

The origin of the duel is found in the development of certain 
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social prejudices which at first belonged only to Gothic nations, but 
which rapidly spread over Europe during the Middle Ages. These 
prejudices, which have, and not so very long ago, been killed in 
England only by the most stringent legislation, still remain strong 
enough, in countries where the law has not ruthlessly stepped in 
to prevent their practical application, to completely overshadow 
the dictates of common sense, not to speak of morals. 

It isa matter of general knowledge that the private duel is a 
bastard descendant of the Gothic ‘“‘ Wager of Battle,” or ‘“‘ Combat 
under the Judgment of God,” in fact, of the judicial duel. Now, 
the ethics of the judicial duel were, for days of universal mystic 
belief, tolerably sensible. They were twofold, human and religious: 
human, in the warlike tenet that man without courage does not 
deserve to live; religious, in the confident belief that in a combat 
arranged as an appeal to Divine judgment the defender of the 
right would not be worsted. But now-a-days, when there are 
other manifestations of manly courage conceivable than a constant. 
readiness to stake a possibly precious life in support of any 
position, wrongly or rightly assumed (for this has come to be the 
essence of the ‘‘ point of honour”’), when no one, least of all, we 
may surmise, the professional duellist, could desire Providential 
interposition, the custom becomes as meaningless, as illogical, as: 
it is illegal and immoral. And yet the point of honour as it is now 
understood, that precious point of honour which has given employ- 
ment to so many thousands of masters of fence from the sixteenth 
century to our own days, which has filled so many hundreds of 
books with nice and discriminating lucubrations on the best. 
methods of getting into honourable difficulties by word of mouth, 
and out of them by deed of point or edge, this point of honour is. 
the direct outcome of the old Gothic legal procedure. Your 
medieval litigant asserted one thing, his adverse party asserted. 
that this thing was not; whereupon the former announced his. 
readiness to maintain his say ‘‘ with his body.”* Appeal to Divine 
judgment was made. They fought; the vanquished was adjudged 
guilty. 

Many instances could be adduced to show that earnest combats. 
in the lists were ever clothed in the garb of an appeal to Provi- 
dential judgment in support of a just assertion. The case is 
typical of that knight who, having entered the lists in a cause. 
which he knew to be wrong, in order to change the issue fled at 
the first onset. 


* It is curious to note that the German Corps-student, who piques himself on pre-. 
Serving the best traditions of the ‘‘ point of honour,” almost invariably caps the. 
*‘ countercheck quarrelsome” with the simple and dignified words, “ Wir sind fertig,’* 
“We” (the noble corps-men) * are ready,” ae. “to maintain our say with our body.’” 
This is supposed to settle any argument. 
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“Turn, coward!” naturally yelled his antagonist. 

“Thou liest,” retorted the knight, promptly wheeling round. 
*‘Coward I am none; and this shall I maintain to the death.” 

The natural evolution of the duel, which, starting from a legal 
make-shift in semi-civilized society, has come down to us disguised 
as an “ aristocratic obligation,” is illustrated by the rapid develop- 
ment, about the middle of the sixteenth century, of the mania 
for private fighting on questions of merely personal touchiness. 
This was the time when not only the public ordeals in military 
courts, but also the public jousts and tournaments (another 
outlet for the display of personal gallantry) began to grow out of 
fashion. 

It is curious to mark that the first cultivation of refined cunning 
in fence dates from that period. 

That no man of honour could brook a lie without endeavouring 
publicly to disprove it ‘‘ with his body”? was a tenet, as we have 
seen, of old standing. But when private duelling became the ruling 
passion, he was accounted the most gallant who quickest discovered 
that remote lie (even if seven times removed, as Touchstone so 
quaintly has it) which demanded the denial direct, and in conse- 
quence the arbitration of the sword. Now, the smallest slight to 
a man of gentle position by an equal or even a superior is, techni- 
cally, a lie implied, namely, that the position assumed by the 
former is false. Such an implication must be disproved martially 
by any man of spirit under penalty of being non-suited in the 
court of social opinion, even as a cowardly litigant would have 
been in the heydays of the judicial duel. 

But ingenuity in discovering quarrelsome pretexts for proving 
an ever-ready gallantry having once become an accomplishment 
which no man of honour could cultivate too much, it became 
necessary, in order to secure some chance of pursuing the enjoy- 
ment of existence for any length of time, to cultivate likewise a 
proficiency at the weapon of every-day life, the walking-sword, or 
rapier, with or without such concomitants as cloak, hand-target, 
or dagger. 

The ruffling gallant, however, to obtain a knowledge of this art 
of fight on foot, had to appeal to a class of men hitherto uncon- 
sidered, to those plebeian adepts who for generations had cultivated 
skill at hand weapons for their own protection. 

That more sturdy and ponderous swordsmanship devised and 
practised for armour-cracking purposes was really not of great 
use on a little morning expedition, in plain trunk hose and doublet, 
to the Pré aux Cleres or to West Smithfield. Nimble tricks had to 
be learned, and the hitherto little-thought-of footman was the 
best instructor, 
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The earliest masters of fence seem in all countries to have been 
a somewhat objectionable gentry, sword-dancers in play and 
gladiators in earnest, professional ‘“‘champions” more or less 
openly recognized, or ‘“bravos” of perfectly unscrupulous 
character. In England especially the class was looked upon with 
especial disfavour by the powers that were, until at last Henry 
VIII. turned their existence to a disciplined and profitable channel 
by regularizing their position. and giving a charter to the ‘‘ Cor- 
poration of Masters of Defence,’ a body which maintained its 
power until the beginning of James I.’s reign. In Spain and in 
northern Italy professional “‘sword-men”’ were at various times, 
and somewhat fitfully, allowed to form themselves into privileged 
associations, no doubt in the hope that their services might be 
useful in training a middle class, which, unlike the aristocracy, 
was unmilitary in its pursuits, to the use of arms. In Germany 
flourished from the fifteenth to the end of the sixteenth centuries 
a powerful and imperially favoured guild, the Marxbrider, or 
Associates of St. Marcus of Lowenberg, with its head-quarters at 
Frankfort, and influential branches in various German towns. 

It was in the bosom of such .corporations, and in the fighting 
dens of independent sword-men, where such free-lances were 
tolerated, that sprouted the first buds of scientific swordsmanship, 
Among these professionals, curiously and happily for the historian, 
there seem to have been a few with a literary turn of mind, and 
although the records of the sword, previous to the sixteenth 
century, are very incomplete, there are many links still extant, in 
the shape of illustrated MSS., which give us a sufficiently good 
insight into the manner of wielding the weapons of the period. 

The oldest MSS. of fence known belong to Germany. They 
deal with the methods of carrying out a wager of battle and the 
tricks of fight recommendable therefor ; and pretty gruesome they 
are asarule. The oldest printed book is likewise German, viz. 
the Ergrundung ritterlicher Kunst der Fechterey, by Andrae Paurn- 
feindt, Freyfechter* zu Wien in Oesterreich, printed in Vienna in 
1516. 

This book, which is exceedingly rare, is an admirable exponent 
of the ways of using long and short sword, knife or dagger, to the 
utmost of their lethal capacity, quite irrespective of any sense of 
decorum. It must have met what would now in journalistic style 
be called a long-felt want, for it was reproduced under various 
attractive titles, very confusing to the bibliographer, in Frankfort, 
Augsburg, Strasburg, and finally done into French, under the 


* The Freyfechter was a teacher certificated by the central committee of the 
Marxbriider. The ordeal which the candidate for this freedom had to undergo was 
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very severe. 
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name of La noble Science des Joueurs d’Espée, published in Paris 
and Antwerp in 1535. 

Thus is the first French book of fence known, curiously enough, 
shown to be a translation from the German, just as the second, 
the Traicté de Vl Espée seule, mére de toutes Armes, issued under 
royal favour in Paris, on the first anniversary of Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Day, has been shown to be a précis and adaptation of two 
Italian treatises, to wit, the T’rattato di Scienza d’Arme, of Camillo 
Agrippa, and Grassi’s Ragione di adoprar sicuramente l Arme, 
published in Venice in 1568 and 1570 respectively. 

About this time a great change is perceptible in the nature and 
tendency of fence-books. The older works expounded the art of 
fight generally: taught the reader a number of valuable, if not 
gentlemanly, dodges for overcoming an adversary at all manners 
of weapons. The lucubrations of fence-masters during the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century deal almost exclusively with the 
walking-sword, the duelling-weapon, the rapier, in fact, both with 
or without its attendant dagger. Private duelling is now a perfect 
mania. The sword-master is no longer a teacher of rascally 
tricks, he is a model of gallant deportment, and in many cases a 
recognized arbiter on matters of honourable difficulties. He is 
often a gentleman himself, and in default poses as such. Fencing, 
which used to be considered an accomplishment derogatory to: 
knightly straightforwardness, is now recognized as an indispensable 
gentlemanly accomplishment. 

Now, although the Germans always were tremendous adepts at 
swordsmanship, theirs always remained one of a somewhat rough 
description. It is in Italy that we find the first development of 
that nimbler, more regulated, more cunning kind of play which 
we associate with the term ‘‘fencing.”’ And it is from Italy that 
the art spread over Europe, not from Spain, as it has been asserted 
by many writers content to adopt and reassert their predecessors’ 
statements without an attempt at verification. 

The Italians, if we take their early books as actual evidence, 
and the fact that their phraseology of fence was copied by all 
Europe as powerfully circumstantial, were the first to perceive the 
superior capabilities for ‘“‘ elegant slaughter ’’ possessed by the 
point as compared with the edge, at a time when the problem of 
armour-breaking ceased to be the most important one in a fight.. 
They accordingly reduced the breadth of their sword, modified 
the hilt portion thereof to admit of readier thrusting action, and 
relegated the edge to an auxiliary position in their system. With 
a lighter weapon, and untrammelled by the depressing armour, they 
devised in the course of time that brilliant, cunning, cat-like play 
known as rapier-fence; a play as unlike the old knightly swords- 
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manship as a modern scientific sparring match “for points” is to 
the good old “‘ bruising” competitions of early Georgian days.* 
The rapier was eagerly and rapidly adopted everywhere in 
western continental Europe. But it was not accepted without 
murmur and vituperation from the older-fashioned class of 
swordsmen in England, especially from the members and admirers 
of the Corporation of Defence Masters. As a body, Englishmen 
were as conservative then as they are now; they knew the value 
of what they had as their own, and distrusted innovations, 


especially from foreign quarters. 


The old short and broad sword and the buckler were reckoned 
among the most typical English weapons; they always went 
together. Sword and buckler play, in the sixteenth century, was 


evidently held to be as national a game as boxing is in our time, a 


far more manly, honest, generous manner of settling differences 
than any foreign tricky fence such as that of rapier or dagger. 

There is a passage in Porter’s play, The Two Angry Women of 
Abingdon, which well expresses the characteristic national distrust 
of Continental innovations. 

“ Sword and buckler fight,”’ says a sturdy Briton, in very much 
the same tone of disgust as an adept at “‘ fistycuffs” might now 
have when talking of ‘‘ Mounseer’s” foil-play, ‘‘ sword and buckler 
fight begins to grow out of use. Iam sorry for it. I shall never 
see good manhood again. If it be once gone, this poking fight of 
rapier and dagger will come up. Then the tall man, that is a 
courageous man and a good sword and buckler man, will be 
spitted, like a cat or a rabbit!” 

The long sword, that is, the two-hander, found also much 
favour in English eyes, notwithstanding its more decidedly 
German character ; it recalled in some ways the good old quarter- 
staff, though, historically, its play has no connection with the 
latter. The original Scottish claymore was, it is true, a two- 
handed weapon, but the English “‘long sword” was only a 
development of the long-handled fifteenth-century military 
** stuck,”’ the German ‘‘ Schwerdt,” the Italian ‘“‘ Spada da mano 
e mezza.” It was a right-down pleasing and sturdy implement, 
requiring thews and sinews, and incidentally much beef and ale. 
It was one of the prescribed weapons at a ‘ Master’s Prize” 
amongst the fellows of the Corporation of Masters of Defence. 


* Although the rapier is associated with Italian, Spanish and French sword-play 
more particularly, the word is German, the Rapier, or Rappir, is mentioned in the 
earliest sixteenth-century German fence-books. The name applied simply to the 
walking-sword, and belonged to special fencing jargon, very much as Schlager does in 
our days. The rapier was the ‘‘rapper,” the ‘‘scratcher,” from raffen, or rappen, 
‘*to tear.” The word has no connection with Italian or Spanish. In France rapiére 
soon hecame a more or less contemptuous term, applied to an outlandish-looking sword. 
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In any case, the long-sword man looked with even more disfavour 
than the smaller swashbuckler upon the ‘“ new fangle bird-spit.” 

“Tut, sir,” says Shallow, on hearing of the Frenchman’s 
skill in his rapier, ‘I could have told you more. In these 
times you stand on distance, your passes, stoccadoes, I know not 
what. ’Tis the heart, Master Page! ‘Tis here; ’tis here! I 
have seen the time, with my long sword, when I would have made 
yon four tall fellows skip, like rats.” 

Sword and buckler, and long-sword play was no doubt a manly 
pursuit and a useful, but it was scarcely suitable to a. fastidious 
cavalier ; the latter weapon was incongruous as an everyday one, and 
the buckler, indispensable adjunct to the former, was too clumsy. 
No doubt your gallant, ona little nightly expedition, when he might 
expect disturbance from differently interested parties, carried his 
Milanese ‘“‘ brochiero,’’ or small buckler, handy on his hip over his 
sword-hilt ; but for general purposes the buckler was inadmissible 
as anitem of gentlemanly attire. It was left to the body attendant. 
Hence one may imagine the immense popularity, among the 
‘smart set” of the time, of what was so long called in England 
by the older-fashioned community the new-fangle rapier. Broadly 
speaking, it may be said that the rapier came in, with a taste for 
*‘cavaliero”’ style of bearing, in Mary's days. In Elizabeth’s 
reign it was firmly established as the gentlemanly weapon. 

The rapier was decidedly a foreigner; yet it suited the Eliza- 
bethan age. It was ornamental as well as practical. Its play was 
decidedly picturesque, indeed fantastic, in comparison with that of 
the unimaginative hanger of home production. The phraseology 
attached to it had a quaint, southern smack which recalled out- 
landish experience, and gave those conversant with its intricate 
distinctions that curious character at once euphuistic and 
“ruffling,” which was so highly appreciated by the gilded youth 
of the time. 

The rapier, in its hey-days, was certainly an admirable weapon 
to look at; a delicious one to wield. It fulfilled one of the 
requirements of the time. It was as elegant and vicious as its 
predecessors were sturdy and brutal. Little wonder, therefore, 
that rapier-fence should find such favour not only among courtly 
gallants, but also among that rapidly increasing gentry, at home 
and abroad, of smart adventurers, officers of fortune ; also among 
bravos and bullies and led captains portrayed in the Fracassas, 
Rhodomontes, Matamoros, those prototypes of our Bobadils and 
Culpeppers; men to whom a variegated intercourse with their 
betters on the Spanish Main, in Flanders, as mercenaries every- 
where, gave a varnish of cavalier-like elegance. 

Without going into technicalities, it will suffice to say that the 
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development of rapier-fence (or play with the long, light, double- 
edged weapon, wherein the thrust plays the predominant part, and 
agility and cunning tend to supersede mere strength of smiting) 
starts, as far as we can gather in books, from the Bolognese 
schools. 

There was in Bologna, in the second quarter of the sixteenth 
century, a celebrated school of arms, which, no doubt, owed much 
of its wide reputation to the perpetual influx and exodus of 
students into and out of the University. It is there that, about 
1530, flourished one Achille Marozzo, who proclaimed himself on 
the title-pages of his books ‘‘ Master General of the Art of 
Arms.” He was the first to set forth in print something which 
approached to a regular system of fence. At a time when the 
quarrelsome mania was rife everywhere, so well described in 
Mercutio’s tirade about the protean reasons which moved Benvolio 
**to be moody and soon moody to be moved,” it was natural that 
the master of fence, the possessor, it was held, of such precious 
secrets, should be looked upon as a very great man indeed. 
‘* Providence,” Napoleon irreverently said, ‘is on the side of the 
big battalions.” In a superstitious age men put no such cynical 
notion into words, but they attached as much importance to 
fencing skill as to a good cause in view of an argument “ with 
their body.”” The master, under such social conditions, could 
hardly resist a tendency to solemn dogmatizing. He generally 
began by making the intended scholar swear, upon crossed swords, 
after an invocation to the Blessed Virgin and to the Cavaliere San 
Giorgio, never to reveal the secrets he was about to learn, and 
especially never to use them against his master. All this was 
wise; for, after critical examination of the older books, one cannot 
help coming to the conclusion that these famous arcana, if once 
discussed openly, might lightly have been found to resolve them- 
selves to some very circumstantial stuff. 

Under masters of the Marozzo school the first thing the scholar 
had to learn was a series of twelve “ offensive” guards. These 
applied equally to the sword alone or with the buckler, or, in the 
latter’s default, with the dagger. When assumed in proper sequences. 
(and these particular sequences were among the master’s ‘‘secrets’’), 
these guards were supposed to have some occult power over the 
antagonist’s movements, and presently the opportunity flashed to 
despatch him with point or edge according to fancy. These guards 
had very curious names, some of which might appear absolutely 
fantastic without the following explanation. Coda, in the fencing 
jargon of the time, refers to the point. Thus coda lunga ed alta is 
not, as gravely translated by a French writer on this subject, 
‘*long tail held high,” but “‘ point high and forward.” Porta di 
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ferro is not an “iron gate,’”’ as stated by the same authority, but 
means simply “guard.” Ferro is the equivalent of the Latin ferrum, 
for ‘“‘sword”’’; as for porta, we have preserved an analogous expres- 
sion in our drill-books, to wit, ‘‘ port arms”; in other words, ‘‘ hold 
up arms.” We must own, however, that becca, whether qualified 
as possa or cesa, has remained a puzzle even to specialists. Here 
is the complete series on which changes had to be rung :—Coda 
lunga ed alta, Porta di ferro stretta (close), Guardia di Testa, Guardia 
di intrare, Coda lunga e stretta, Cinghiara (waist-high) porta di 
ferro, Coda lunga e distesa, Coda lunga e larga, Becca possa, Guardia 
di faccia, Becca cesa. The Germans of the same period had 
curiously similar terms: Hisenport, Sangort, Ochsenhut, &c. 

The special value of all these engagements is very obscure, 
at least to the modern swordsman, who believes more particularly 
in simplicity ; as a matter of fact, all improvements introduced 
into sword-play have been in the way of simplification. The 
first author who introduced this desirable reduction in the number 
of guards was Camillo Agrippa, a Milanese. We say author 
advisedly, for Agrippa was no fence-master; he was a gentleman, 
an artist, an architect, and, like Michael Cassio, a ‘ great arith- 
metician.” The needle erected in the middle of the Piazza San 
Pietro in Rome remains as one of the monuments of his engineer- 
ing skill; and among many treatises on various subjects, there is 
extant a book, illustrated, it is said, by Michael Angelo, in which we 
find the actions of sword-fence analyzed mathematically, and, what 
is of more practical importance, the number of recommended 
guards reduced to four, and an approximation to that cardinal 
action of fence, the botta lunga, the long thrust or ‘“‘ lunge.” 
Agrippa is also the first swordsman known to have advocated the 
almost sole use of the point. 

Whether those were his own notions, as a scientific man, or 
whether he did what keen amateurs have often done since, 
namely, embody in a book the lessons of a favourite master, is 
hard to decide ; but from his time, circa 1550, until the decline of 
rapier-fence and the rise of the French small-sword play, simplifi- 
cation seems to have been the order of the day among the best 
masters. 

Yet for more than a century simplification never reached that 
climax which would render impossible the belief in the undoubted 
efficacy of “‘ secret foynes,” the “ universal parry,” the ‘ ineluct- 
able pass,” which certain masters professed to teach. These pre- 
cious secrets remained long, among a shady class of swordsmen, 
the goal of untiring study, very much like the quest for the 


philosopher’s stone and the search for El Dorado among other 
classes of enthusiasts. 
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It is almost unnecessary to explain that there can be no such 
thing as an insuperable thrust or parry; every attack can be par- 
ried, every parry deceived by suitable actions. But, on the other 
hand, constant practice at one particular trick, especially with the 
long rapier, which only admitted of comparatively slow movements, 
might render a fencer excessively dangerous to one who did not 
happen to have seen that trick before. The possessor of such a 
handy thrust would, of course, take good care that his opponent 
should not live to ponder over the same; and thus would arise super- 
stitious ideas concerning the success of some practised duellists. 

Be it as it may, there is no doubt that towards the end of the 
sixteenth century there were many free-lances in the mystery of 
arms who professed to teach such ‘secret thrusts” in exchange 
for much gold. 

There was that jovial personage mentioned by Brantéme, the 
redoubtable Tappa, of Milan, who, it is said, could teach you to 
cut, whenever it pleased you, both eyes out of an adversary’s face, 
with a peculiar rinverso tondo, a circular sweep of the point. 

There was Caizo, a teacher at the French Court under Henri II., 
who taught, in a few lessons, to the unjustly reviled Jarnac, that 
peculiar falso manco, at the inside of the knee, by means of which 
that noted bully and duellist, La Chastaigneraie, was promptly 
disabled in the last of the judicial duels in France. 

One Le Flaman, in Paris, was said to have made a certainty of 
a jerky imbrocade which infallibly cleft the adversary’s brows at 
the frontal suture, a particular foyne which has come down to the 
fencing posterity as the legendary botte de Nevers. 

We have our own legends about ‘‘the very butcher of a silk 
button,” and this brings us to the first writer on the rapier in this 
country, to Vincentio Saviolo, the great expounder of that Italienated 
fence so much reviled by the old-established master, withal much 
admired of Elizabethan courtiers, Shakespeare’s fencing-master. 

Vincentio was not the only foreign master of note established in 
London during the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. A ‘“‘ Signior 
Rocco” had a very gorgeously appointed ‘‘ academie” in Warwick 
Lane, near St. Paul’s, where he seems to have been coining money 
rapidly at the expense of gulls and gallants alike. This man came 
to grief ultimately in an encounter with the long sword of an 
English master of defence. 

Another popular teacher was Geronimo, the same who, in 1595, 
‘“‘Englished”’ Grassi’s fence-book; but he met with a melancholy 
and premature end one fine morning, “‘ being in a coch with a 
wench that he loved well,” says George Silver, the champion, in 
print at least, of the Corporation of Masters of Defence, at the 
hands of one Cheefe, ‘‘a tall man in his fight naturall English.” 
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But Saviolo seems to have remained unconquered. He was the 
hero of the silk button. The cutting of an adversary’s doublet 
points on his body in unruffled sequence, preparatory to sending 
him to his account, was his speciality. Silver records the feat: 
grudgingly, yet in detail, in his account of Saviolo’s fight with 
another very tall man of his hands, Master Bartholomew Bramble, 
swordsman in Coventry, which encounter was the result of 
Bramble’s hasty behaviour in emptying a blackjack full of October 
over the airified foreigner. The curious may find this account, 
which is very quaint but long-winded, in Silver’s Paradoxe of 
Defence, published as a counterblast to Saviolo’s Practice, in two 
bookes, the first intreating of Rapier and Dagger, the second of 
Honour and Honourable Quarrels, in the same year, namely, 1599. 

The phraseology of rapier fence, as we find it in the dramatists of 
that period, is picturesque, but with difficulty intelligible without 
practical demonstrations. Without going too far into technicali- 
ties, it may be pointed out that the long Elizabethan rapier was 
too heavy, however admirably “‘ balanced.” it might be, to admit 
of quick parries with the blade. Thrusts were either avoided by a 
volte aside (incartata) or beaten aside with the left hand, either 
protected with a gauntlet (gant de prise) or armed with the dagger. 
The most approved body movements in Saviolo’s days were: the 
incartata, just mentioned ; the pass (the passado of the ruffling jar- 
gon), which referred to passing one foot in front of the other while 
delivering an attack ; botta lunga or lunge ; the caricado, which was 
a far-reaching combination of the two last. 

The systematic sword movements were six in number: stoccata, 
thrust delivered with -nails upwards; imbroccata, with the nails 
down; punta reversa, any thrust delivered from the left side of the 
body ; mandritto, a cut from the right ; rinverso, one from the left ; 
stramazone, a right-down blow. 

But the chief characteristic of Elizabethan sword-play is the 
concerted action of the left hand parrying while the right attacks. 
It is brilliantly described in Benvolio’s account of Tybalt’s fight : 


.... he tilts 
With piercing steel at bold Mercutio’s breast, 
Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 
And, with a martial scorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death aside, and with the other 
Sends it back to Tybalt, whose dexterity 
Retorts it. . 


Rapier and dagger were the usual duelling weapons. Osric 
mentions them as a matter of course. But in many cases, such as 
that of a sudden rencounter, the cloak was often utilized as a defen- 
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sive implement in a manner which certain masters, especially in 
Italy, brought to great perfection. Rolled round the arm, it acted 
as a very efficient shield, and, skilfully wielded in the loose state, 
could soon be made to entangle the adverse blade sufficiently long 
to permit a decisive thrust. 

Hitherto mention has been made of Italian masters only; as a 
matter of fact there is no doubt that thrusting play is almost 
purely of Italian origin. Yet the Spaniard of cavalier days was a 
formidable duellist as a rule, and as he over-ran many countries 
either included in or at war with the Empire, he seems to have 
given a very glorious account of himself generally. There is no 
doubt, however artificial Spanish books of fence may have been, 
that Spanish rapiers were very excellent as well as magnificent. 
Perfect tools imply good workmen. 

Notwithstanding the fiasco of the Armada and constant skirmish- 
ing between our sea-dogs and the Dons, certain sides of Spanish 
mannerism seem to have been objects of admiration among no 
small portion of the community in this country. Among these 
were the elaborate equitation of the Castillian and his pompous 
swordsmanship. 

The Italian’s fence was artistic; the Spaniard’s dexterity was 
tremendously scientific. In Spain were to be found typically those 
“captains of complements” who understood in their most 
intricate mazes the “proper dependances for a cartel,” and the 
mathematical certainties of the ‘‘ reason demonstrative.” 

When Shakespeare made Mercutio give his quaint description 
of Tybalt, he must have had in his mind’s eye some pupil of those 
Southern masters of deportment. Tybalt ‘‘is more than Prince 
of Cats, I can tell you. Oh, he’s the courageous Captain of 
Complements. He fights as you sing prick-song, keeps time, 
distance and proportion, rests me his minim rest—one, two, and 
the third in your bosom. The very butcher of a silk button. A 
duellist, a duellist! a gentleman of the very first house, of the 
first and the first and second cause. Ah, the immortal passado, 
the punto reverso, the hay!” 

Elizabethan comedies give us an echo of the great Carranza’s 
fame, even from distant Castile: Carranza the “primer inventor 
de la Ciencia de las Armas,” the royally and imperially favoured, 
the writer of treatises so abstruse on the “first and second 
cause’ in matters of honour and sword-cuts that they never have 
been quite understood, we believe, to this day. Bobadil is great 
on the subject. And mine host in the ‘‘ New Inn,” commenting 
on the glories of past fence-masters, remarks as an uncontro- 
vertible statement: ‘‘ They had their time, and we can say they 
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were. Don Lewis, of Madrid, is now the sole remaining master of 
the world.” This was Don Luis Pacheco de Narvaez, Carranza’s 
pupil, successor and vindicator, both in print and by “ cutting and 
pointed” argument, during the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. 

Perhaps the most curious matter in connection with Spanish 
fence is that the fourth book published in the French language is 
purely Spanish in reality. (We have seen that the first was 
German; the second and third were adaptations of Italian works 
by Grassi and Cavalcabo.) But this book is indeed a monument, 
one of the biggest books ever printed, and beyond compare the 
biggest book of fence. It contains forty-six folio copper-plates, 
engraved by the most famous engravers of the day, which abso- 
lutely exhaust the system of Spanish fight. It was issued in 1628 
by the Leyden Elzeviers, and took fifteen years to complete. 
Nine reigning princes and an immense number of private gentle- 
men subscribed to meet its stupendous expenses. When it was at 
last completed, the author, Girard Thibault, of Antwerp, died. It 
may be wondered whether his sudden death was caused by his 
realising at last the phenomenal silliness of his work. 

Spanish masters of the Carranza school instructed their pupils 
on diagrams drawn on the floor: a circle, of a radius bearing 
certain proportion to the length of arm and sword of the antago- 
nists, inscribed in various squares, intersected by various chords, 
the length of which bore some occult relation to fencing poten- 
tialities. The pupil was to step from point to point, according to 
a system of lettering on this diagram, in the endeavour to 
** ganare los grados al perfil,” to ‘‘ gain degrees to the flank” of the 
adversary, and thus overpower him. But for the discrimination of 
these points much science was required; among other things, it 
seems, a true understanding of the connection of the “first and 
second cause” according to Aristotle, with an unavoidable thrust 
in the right eye, and of geometry, with the proper retort to a lie 
“* circumstantial.” 

“A villain,” exclaims the disgusted Mercutio, ‘“‘ who fights by 
the book of arithmetic!” It need hardly be said that Spanish 
theories were too ridiculous even for discussion. The Spaniard 
fought well, no doubt, because he looked on his theory as a pretty 
theory, and on practice in earnest as a very different affair. The 
“‘Verdadera Destreza,” the true Spanish school, has ceased to 
exist these two hundred years, and been supplanted by the Italian 
or French methods. 

All these foreign antics, albeit that they were strangely fascina- 
' ting to the cavalier, were horribly distasteful to our native masters. 
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And it may be said that from the rivalry between home and foreign 
teachers took rise that essentially British institution, the prize- 
fight. For the “ stage fight,” or public contest at sharps, on a 
stage for prizes, was father to the more modern pugilistic encoun- 
ter for the same purpose. 

Courteous assaults, at many weapons (but rebated) were frequent 
functions under the auspices of the ‘‘ Corporation of Masters of 
Defence,” always popular, often royally favoured during the second 
half of the sixteenth century. But the first instance known of a 
challenge ‘‘,at sharps,” is seen in the cartel sent by George Silver 
and Toby, his son, to the obnoxious Messrs. Saviolo and Geronymo. 
The latter, having apparently no wish to improve their excellent. 
position or to risk forfeiting it, declined this invitation to a public 
stage fight. But the idea was martial and pleasing to the English 
mind. The fashion of prize-fighting took the firm hold it has. 
retained till stringent legislation was brought to bear upon it. 

To the “‘ stage fight ’’ as an institution we owe the development. 
of our one truly natural swordsmanship, that of the “‘ back-sword.” 

During the Parliamentary period the rapier and its attendant. 
dagger disappeared. They were not really warlike weapons, they 
were only good for duelling or rencounter. On this and other 
grounds, such as that of their great beauty of form and suitable- 
ness for excessive ornamentation, they were held to be ‘‘ malignant. 
and meretricious.” But the good English back-sword survived, 
and a very definite “school” of back-sword play developed itself. 
Under the Merry Monarch the popular amusement of stage or 
prize-fighting with swords became a la mode, to use a favourite 
expression of the time. It endured until early Georgian days, 
when, under the impetus given to fistic displays by the renowned 
Figg (who was at one and the same time the most formidable of 
English fencers, ‘‘ the Atlas of the sword,” as that great panegyrist 
of prize-fighting, Captain Godfrey, called him, and the first on our 
long list of pugilistic champions), ‘‘ back-swording” was gradually 
relegated to the provinces. 

For graphic accounts of these gory stage-fights the reader is 
referred to various contemporary accounts of foreigners on a visit. 
to England (among others to that of one Monsieur Jorevin de 
Rocheford, who seems to have been much horrified by the blood- 
letting he saw in the “ Bergiardins,” or bear-gardens, of the 
Surrey side), to the pages of the Spectator, and to the Diary of 
the immortal Mr. Pepys. 

To go back, however, to the walking (and duelling) sword, it was 
during the second half of the seventeenth century that the French 
began to develop their noted pre-excellence in the use of the foil 
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as we understand it now. They devised a new and refined system 
of fence suitable to the smaller or lighter weapon which fashion 
prescribed. The magnificent and portentous rapier still flourished 
in parts of Italy and Spain, but by the end of the seventeenth 
century it had already become an object of ridicule to any person 
addicted to ton. It must be remembered that bon ton, on the 
Continent everywhere, and, alas, even in merry England at the 
time, was French ton. The walking-sword fit for a gentleman’s 
side was, therefore, the small sword of Versailles pattern. Its use 
had to be learned from French masters of deportment. The old 
magniloquent rapier jargon was forgotten ; French terms barbarized 
into carte, tierce, sagoon, flankanade, alone were understood ; in 
fact, French fencing became an indispensable accomplishment. 
It was, it must be owned, very neat, quiet, precise, and, if any- 
thing, more deadly than the old fence. It was perfect, in short, 
and as wel! suited to lace ruffled, high peruked, and red-heeled 
beau as the long-swept or cup-hilted rapier had been to the booted 
and spurred cavalier. It was an ideal weapon wherewith to decide 
contested points with all due decorum and despatch. The essence 
of its play was in nimbleness of wrist. 

The extraordinary development which fencing, as a fine art, has 
received in France is undoubtedly due to the existence of a recog- 
nized ‘‘ normal” school in the shape of an Académie of Arms. 
This ‘‘ Académie Royale des Maistre en fait d’Armes” was instituted 
by Charles IX., and received fresh charters under Henri IV., 
Louis XIII., and Louis XIV.; and in this connection it is curious 
to remark what favour fencing-masters found in the eyes of the 
last three monarchs, who promulgated such violent edicts (it need 
hardly be pointed out how utterly in vain) against the rage for 
private duelling which for two hundred years thinned the ranks of 
the French nobility. Indeed, Louis XIV.’s regard for his Academy 
was such that he made definite arrangements (which endured until 
the Revolution) for giving patents of nobility to the twenty senior 
masters of that body in rotation. 

In these islands the great advocate and exponent of French fencing 
at the end of the seventeenth and in the early eighteenth century was 
Sir, W. Hope, of Balcomie, at one time Deputy Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle. He wrote a great number of quaint treatises of great 
interest to the “operative” as well as to the ‘‘ speculative” 
fencer, and yet was instrumental in endeavouring to push through 
Parliament a Bill for the establishment of a “ Court of Honour,” 
the office of which was to have been the deciding of honourable 
quarrels, if possible, without appeal to fencing skill. The House, 

however, being at the time very excited and busy on the question 
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of the union of England and Scotland, the Bill never became Act. 
And gentlemen, in consequence, continued to discuss their knotty 
point sur le pré. 

In connection with small-sword fence there is one ceremony 
which, as a rule, somewhat puzzles the layman, viz. the salute. We 
have no account of what the preliminary ceremonial to a set duel 
or to a courteous bout was in the seventeenth century. That there 
was something very definite in the way of salutation, sword in 
hand, we know from various authors, yet it is difficult to find out 
what it precisely consisted of. In Georgian days, however, the 
salute, though very short, was very definite. It consisted in a 
very solemn and dignified drawing of the sword, a falling on guard 
out of distance, followed by a sweep of the hat in the left hand 
and of the sword in the right, in concerted action, first towards 
the seconds on each side and next towards the adversary. 

In these days this formal and deliberate courtesy is, of course, 
discarded as too rococo; the main object held in view is to 
disable the opponent as speedily as possible and regardless of 
personal grace. In these fin de siécle days, a hard stare at your 
enemy before proceeding to prick him on his sword-hand or his 
advanced knee (an action which is in every way sufficient for the 
three-fold purpose of putting an effective stop to a dangerous per- 
formance, to avoid the criminal prosecution which might super- 
vene in case of a more deadly thrust, and to satisfy ‘‘ honourable” 
susceptibilities), a hard stare, as vulgarly insolent as possible, is 
considered sufficient preliminary. 

The so-called Salut des armes which precedes, in all well-regulated 
** assaults-at-arms,” a courteous bout with the foils, has nothing to 
do with duelling. Indeed, an “assault” is looked upon as a 
matter of far greater importance by swordsmen of established 
reputation than a duel; a far greater test of skill, one generally 
undergone before a very critical audience. ‘This elaborate cere- 
monial was lucubrated some sixty years since by a set of Parisian 
masters, and was made to incorporate the movements of the old 
‘‘mur,” or practice against the wall-pad, and the salute on drawing 
the sword, after the eighteenth-century fashion. The salute is 
intended to give the opponents occasion to rehearse, before coming 
to actual contest, the principal movements of correct fence; to 
enable them to ‘‘ catch their wind,” stretch their limbs ; above all, 
to “ take their measure,” and at the same time to give an appre- 
ciative audience a taste of their quality as to hand and foot. 

It must never be lost sight of that foil-fencing is a regulated 
game, not an image of earnest combat. In a courteous assault 
no hit is accounted valable that does not alight upon the adver- 
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sary’s breast, for none other is supposed to be attempted. A hit 
on the hand, or face, or leg counts for nought (though, of course, 
it puts a stop to any particular pass), because it is supposed to be 
unintentional. 

Now, in a ‘‘ duel” these conventionalities, useful as they may 
be to promote the cultivation of neatness and precision, of course 
cannot hold, and hence we see the majority of encounters at 
sharps (especially in France) decided by a darting stab in the arm 
or hand. 

The Italian play, which has retained many more of the charac- 
teristics of the old rapier-fence, shows much less difference between 
the methods used on the pedalina, or fencing-floor, and those 
which can be advocated on the “ field of honour.” 

A good deal of misconception exists on the subject of Italian 
play. Because Italians, being Southerners, are more easily ex- 
citable, and, being excited, are somewhat more noisy in their 
fighting enthusiasm than the devotees of the French school, Italian 
fence is held by many to be less regular and scientific than the 
French. As a matter of fact, it is, if anything, wore sober than 
the latter, and in many points closely resembles the special and 
more cautious system which the French call jew de terrain, well 
recognizing that the refined foil-play of the fence-room is quite 
inapplicable to the duelling-sword. 

In countries where the duel is still countenanced as a social 
institution there are very definite fashions in weapons. In France 
it may be said that the pistol is on the whole disliked ; there is no 
“fight” in it. It has, in French hands, the disadvantage of being 
either coldly murderous or ridiculously inoffensive. The noble 
arm is l’épée; it suits the tradition. 

In Italy the light sabre vies with the spada in the duellant’s 
favour; their lethal potentialities depend on the combatants’ 
earnestness. In Germany, Austria and Hungary the sabre and 
the light spadroon, or ‘‘ Hau-Rapier,” may be said alone to be 
vernacular. The authorities wink at fencing encounters (if they 
do not result in death), but resolutely suppress, or at least punish, 
arbitraments with the pistol. 

The true German school of sabre-play shows a very admirable 
and refined fence, which must not for an instant be confounded 
with that web of conventionality the system of ‘‘ Hau-Rapier,” of 
the so-called ‘‘ Schlager,” in force in the academic institution of 
the ‘‘Mensur.”’ This bastard fence is of very modern growth. 
Though it has evolved itself from the freer spadroon, or light 
sabre, play, it is devised for the sole purpose of meeting what is 
considered in Germany an academic acquirement, namely, to render 
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possible some kind of fight which, whilst it is undoubtedly a test 
of pluck and endurance, cannot be attended with danger to life. 

During the first half of this century it was thought that this 
end might be attained by enforcing the wearing of protective 
bandages to arm and neck, of spectacles to the eyes, of cap on the 
head. But accidents occurred continually, and masters of note 
‘were requested to devise some means of rendering such “ acci- 
dents” impossible. The only way out of the difficulty was to sup- 
press all lunging action and all cutting except from the wrist. 
Under such restrictions cuts could never be very deep. But 
this artificial play necessitated the discarding of all true 
fencing action, and in consequence the pads had to be multiplied. 
And now the academical duellist, whilst vindicating his honour on 
the mensur before his critical compeers, presents the strange 
spectacle of a swordsman who takes almost every other cut on his 
sword-arm, never makes use of his feet, and stands almost nose 
to nose against his adversary. Our old “‘single-stick” play, as 
described in that delightful book Tom Brown’s School-days, was 
strangely similar, yet had not departed quite so far from the 
fundamental laws of swordsmanship. 

It is to many a matter of wonder that among Englishmen, who 
keep the lead in all matters of sports and exercise, there now 
should be found so few swordsmen of note. The reason, however, 
is not far to seek. It is not, as it is so often repeated, that 
Englishmen must take their exercise and play their games in the 
open air; boxing and gymnastics are not practised in the open 
air, and at such games we more than hold our own. The reason 
is that we have no “school.” There is nothing peculiar to the 
Frenchman, or any other continental, to predispose him to sound 
swordsmanship. Before the seventeenth century the Frenchman 
had to learn his sword-play from Germans or Italians or Spaniards, 
among whom existed central schools of swordsmen, where a high 
standard of excellence was maintained by keen competition and 
severe supervision from recognized “‘ masters.”” Whilst our own 
“‘Corporation of Masters of Defence” existed, England could 
boast as great a national superiority over France in sword-play, as 
she does now in pugilistic or other athletic pursuits. Later on, 
however, the ‘‘ Académie d’Armes,” royally fostered, endured 
whilst similar bodies in neighbouring countries lapsed. Hence the 
present real superiority of the French fencing-master. During 
the last twenty years “ normal” schools of fence, for the training 
of masters, have been established in Italy, with the result that the 
Italian fence-rooms can boast at this moment a number of men of 
the sword who run the best French professionals very close. We, 
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unfortunately, have no recognized school, no place where a man 
must give proof of his ability before he can be allowed to teach 
others. As a result, fencing is in most cases very badly taught; 
the admirable capacity of conventional foil-play for the training of 
eye and muscle is misunderstood; fencing is voted uninteresting, 
and in consequence much neglected. More is the pity; for, 
although the original purpose of systematic sword-play is, happily, 
a thing of the past, fencing as a refined and ‘‘ concentrated ” form, 
of athletic exercise is admirably suited to a numerous class of 
men to whom other physical pastimes may be unavailable. 


EGERTON CASTLE. 


THE HILL-MEN AROUND MANIPUR. 


Enauanp has another little war on her hands. It has commenced 
with the discomfiture of our fighting Ghoorkas. Few persons know 
exactly where it is located; fewer what it is about. This being so, 
if the trouble serves no other purpose, except of blood-letting, it 
will direct attention to the tribes which inhabit the distant Naga 
hills. These hills divide Assam from Burmah. The tribes owe a 
sort of allegiance to the little State of Manipur, with which we are 
embroiled. Without doubt, therefore, we shall have to reckon with 
them. 

The present difficulty is not the first of the kind. The history 
of our relations with these peculiar people, extending, as it does, 
over sixty years, has been one long, weary, and depressing story 
of insults, outrages, and cold-blooded murders. On their side, 
that is. We have met these by concessions, forgiveness, and an 
almost angelic generosity. Hitherto to little purpose. The ruling 
Rajah has been taken under our protection, hence the present 
émeute. The political agents have found their position anything 
but a bed of roses. Yet the condition of the country has im- 
proved since the old times, when the villages were continually 
being looted and burned by the Burmese. 

Who are these people? They are not tribesmen, far less are 
they a nation. They usually designate themselves by the name of 
the village to which they belong; although, in rare instances, a 
specific name may be applied to a group of villages. This being so, 
it is not surprising that the Press has sometimes fallen into error 
in its attempts to furnish much-needed information when little is 
available. ; 

No one ought to mention Indian affairs except with map in hand. 
This rule is not being observed; or, if it is, the maps are old ones. 
Out-of-date maps of Assam show the hills divided into districts, the 
names of which are supposed to be tribal. This is an error, 
therefore the maps in question are practically useless. It is true 
that, when Assam Rajahs ruled the hills, they divided the villages 
into duars, and arbitrarily named them. At the same time these 
designations were unknown to, or ignored by, the Hill-men them- 
selves. 
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Although the country is peopled by races exceedingly diverse 
from one another, the character of the territory is much the same 
throughout. The hills run parallel to each other, north-east and 
south-west, in a succession of ridges. These increase in height, 
from the foot-hills adjacent to the plains, until they attain an 
altitude of 2,000 feet. This is not exceeded until the lofty chain 
which overlooks Burmah is reached. This, at Saramethi, rises 
into a peak of nearly 13,000 feet. In common with hilly regions, 
wood and water abound. In the loftier hills roads have been con- 
structed with considerable skill. There is gold in the rivers, 
but whether in sufficient quantities to pay for the working is 
doubtful. 

The country is, as a whole, densely populated. From the higher 
peaks in Angami country as many as one hundred villages, some 
of which contain nearly a thousand houses, may be seen at once. 
The inhabitants are a fine race, the men averaging 5 feet 
10 inches in height, and are fully physically developed. Those 
who belong to the villages about Manipur remind one somewhat of 
our own Highlanders, in that they are kilted. Throughout this 
part of the country, when a man becomes a warrior and has taken 
heads, he acquires the right to decorate his kilt with three rows of 
cowries; or, if very brave, four rows. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Manipur, however, cowries are worn indifferently, 
without any signification of heroism. Two or three cotton or bark 
home-spun cloths are worn loosely over the shoulders. In time of 
war these are worn one across the breast and knotted over the 
shoulder, the other bound around the waist, with its ample folds 
serving as pockets. When engaged in a predatory expedition the 
men wear a head-dress of bear’s hair, surmounted by three or five 
long feathers, which imparts to them a formidable appearance. 
The weapons indigenous to the country are (1) spears. The heads 
of these are of iron. The shafts, from four to five and a half feet 
in length, are ornamented with hair. Every fighting man carries 
two of these, one for casting, the other for use at close quarters. 
Great care is taken of these weapons. A Hill-man would never 
dream of leaving his spear leaning against a support; it is 
either fixed upright in the ground or suspended perpendicularly, to 
keep it perfectly straight. (2) The dao. This is a species of bill, 
the blade of which is eighteen inches in length and single-edged. 
It is worn at the back in a wooden sheath. (3) The shield. This 
is very large, being from five to six feet in height, and two feet broad 
at the top, tapering downwards to less than one foot. It is made 
of bamboo matting, covered with bear or tiger skin, or, it may be, 
with scarlet cloth. The ornamentation is somewhat elaborate, 
consisting, as it does, of pieces of bear-skin cut to represent the 
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heads of slain enemies, horns of cane, and fringes of white 
feathers, together with tresses of hair and a scarlet plume. In 
addition to these the villagers possess stands of fire-arms. The 
Manipuries themselves, who are not really Hill-men, have also 
artillery, which they can use, as we have learned to our cost. 

That these offenders against the majesty of British law will be 
punished, is certain. That it will be easy to chastise them, is less 
probable. Hill warfare is proverbially difficult. Even Manipur is 
not easy of access, far less are its villages. These latter are built 
on commanding positions, and are, as a rule, strongly fortified. 
Stockades, ditches stuck full of blades of fire-hardened bamboo, 
five or six feet in length, and loop-holed walls constitute the usual 
defences. In addition to these the hill-sides are scarped, and 
planted with bamboo-blades, which are capable of inflicting a 
severe wound. Deep pitfalls line the approach by which a foe is 
expected. The entrance to a village is by a tortuous lane, confined 
between high banks, along which only one man can pass ata time ; 
thus preventing all possibility of carrying the place by storm. 

Nor will the evil pass with the defeat which we shall, some time, 
certainly inflict on these turbulent races. The existing difficulty 
is intensified by the unforgiving disposition of the hill-men. Like 
the Corsicans, they have their vendetta. It is an article of faith 
with them that blood can only be wiped out by blood. So, even 
if defeated, they will simply sullenly bide their time, waiting for 
the hour of revenge which will arrive sooner or later. When- 
ever it does, the innocent will almost certainly suffer, as the mur- 
derers will strike at any real or fancied representative, however 
remote, of feringhee Government. 

In their internecine warfare, which is almost continuous, chal- 
lenges are occasionally sent to particular villages. These are 
sometimes emblematic ; consisting, in some instances, of a piece of 
charred wood, a chilli, and a bullet or a spear, tied together. The 
wood is intended to indicate that the village will be burnt; the 
weapon the scourge which will be employed; and the chilli the 
sharpness of the punishment to be inflicted. It would be interest- 
ing to learn whether Mr. Quinton received any intimation of this 
kind. 

It is possible that before our soldiers get to close quarters with 
the enemy, they will see the latter “‘ turn tail.”’ Let them not be 
deceived. Turning tail is a different thing with the Hill-men to 
what it is with us. The inhabitants of one group of villages, the 
Rengmah, are noticeable for wearing a caudal appendage. This, 
of course, is not natural. It is fashioned of wood, eighteen inches 
long, curved upwards, tapering to a point. This is fitted to the 
back, being suspended from the shoulders, and secured in position 
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by a sash which is tied tightly round the waist. This singular 
appendage is worn in battle, and is intended to signify defiance. 
The wearers turn their backs towards the adversary, and, by 
balancing the body alternately on either leg, wag the tail 
defiantly in his very face. 

Young men occupy a “ morang,” a kind of bachelor’s quarters. 
In some large villages there are two or three of these. Near to 
this will be a large open shed, in which the big drum is kept 
This is formed from the trunk of a tree hollowed out, carved, and 
painted in front, and adorned at the nether end with a tail. It is 
beaten with double-headed clubs, or by letting a massive piece of 
wood fall upon it. This drum is beaten on festive occasions. It 
also summons the villagers together for war. When an attack is 
expected, the drum is beaten at short intervals during the night, 
intimating that the inhabitants are on the alert. 

How do these people live? The houses of the Angami are lofty 
and roomy, with high-pitched gables, the eaves coming nearly to 
the ground. This is a necessary precaution against high winds. 
The front walls of the houses are formed of planks cut out of a 
single tree. The thatches, of grass, or palm-leaves, project several 
feet, forming a shelter for cattle-pens. In some villages each 
house is surrounded by a stone wall, forming an inclosure for 
cattle and pigs. In the front room grain is stored in mighty 
baskets, while in the inner room planks for sitting and sleeping 
upon are arranged round the capacious mud hearth. The small 
back room is the most sacred, the sanctum, in fact. Here is kept 
the dzu tub, the most important piece of furniture in a Hill-man’s 
dwelling. This dzw is a kind of beer, with intoxicating properties, 
made from rice and certain wild herbs. Men, women, and chil- 
dren drink it freely from morning until night. Some tribes, as 
the Lhotas, Assiringias, and others, raise the house on bamboo 
piles. That is the back; the front rests upon the ground. The 
people in the Sibsagor district construct houses with eaves touch- 
ing one another, and projecting front gables which often so overlap 
that, on the brightest day, the streets are wrapped in gloom. 
These have a peculiar custom of adorning the grinning skulls of 
slain foes with horns, either of animals or formed from wood. 

The women, especially the Angami, are taller than those of 
most Hill races, and are not unpleasantly dark-complexioned. In 
youth they are exceedingly attractive ; but the rough life they live, 
and the hardships to which they are constantly exposed, soon 
destroy all beauty. When young the head is shaved. After 
marriage the hair is allowed to grow long. It is then braided 
and tied in a knot at the back of the head. The dress consists of 
a small dark-coloured petticoat, a broad cloth which covers the 
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back and breasts, and an outer wrap. Weaving, grain-pounding, 
and much of the field-work is done by the women. Hatagoria 
women are remarkable for their beauty and grace, which they 
retain even after middle age. 

The Rengmahs, Sehmahs, and some other villagers suffer from 
that common scourge of mountain districts, goitre. In certain vil- 
lages adjoining these the natives go naked ; but, even among these 
people, women are seldom seen in a state of nudity. Marriage and 
divorce are simple, the latter often following closely upon the heels 
of the former. Polygamy is not practised. Men may marry their 
deceased wife’s sisters, and even their brothers’ widows ; but cousins 
are forbidden to marry. Divorce necessitates a division of all 
property held in common, such as corn or furniture, and, which is 
an improvement upon our custom, of all property acquired since 
marriage. Upon the death of a father, all property, excepting the 
house, is equally divided among the sons; the youngest always 
receives the house in addition to his share. Neither the widow 
nor the daughters can claim anything except their clothes and 
ornaments. 

The bodies of the dead are wrapped in mats and arranged upon 
platforms, which are then fenced and roofed in. The personal 
weapons, clothes, and decorations of the deceased are placed by the 
body or on the fence. These, with the domestic utensils, are so 
mutilated as ‘‘to kill them,” that they may accompany him into 
the other world, if such there be for him. As these dead bodies 
are placed by the roadside, travelling is not always pleasant. This 
practice, although common, is not uniform. In some places the 
bodies are wrapped in mats, laid in wooden cradles, and fixed in the 
upper branches of trees immediately beyond the villages. In 
others they are placed in ‘‘ maichans” inside small houses, 
with an end of the coffin, it may be, projecting through the front 
of the building. 

Ever and anon huge heaps of stones, or monoliths, may be 
observed among the hills. These strike the traveller with surprise. 
They are, however, of simple origin, being either monumental or 
commemorative of some great feast. The stones, which are often 
extremely large, are dragged up into their place on sledges, which 
are drawn, it may be, by hundreds of willing hands. Having 
been placed in position, some leaves are laid upon the top of them 
as an offering; a libation is poured over these; and the ceremony 
is complete. 

The Hill-men, as a race, have no settled form of government. 
Their Rajahs have nominal rather than practical power over them, 
reigning rather than governing. They are directly under the 
orders of the head-men of the respective villages, who are chosen 
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for their wealth, courage, diplomatic skill, or some property which 
commends them. The orders of these leaders are obeyed if they 
are in accord with the views of the community ; if otherwise, they 
are not. The head-man is simply the first among his equals, and 
that only, it may be, for the time. With these undisciplined 
people every man is his own master, and makes his own quarrel 
good. 

Such, in brief, are some of our present enemies. The opening 
game of the rubber has been scored against us. We shall win in 
the long run, of course; but the end is not yet. What lies imme- 
diately before us may be inferred from what occurred in the Jaipur 
district in 1875. In February of that year, within the short space 
of five minutes, a survey party, under Captain Badgley, was 
attacked ; and out of one hundred and ninety-seven men, Lieutenant 
Holcombe and eighty men were slain, and fifty-one others wounded. 
The survivors only escaped after a forced march of four days 
through the hills, during and through which, to their undying 
honour, they carried their wounded with them. This is only one 
of innumerable incidents of heroism which stud the fire-scorched, 
blood-stained annals of our ceaseless wars. 


C. N. Barwam. 
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LUCK, MERIT, AND SUCCESS. 


Ir was once said of the French Army that every man carried a 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack. Encouraging as such a figure 
of speech may at first sight appear, it meant nothing more than 
that no one was precluded from competing for the prize, although 
probably only one in a hundred thousand of those who entered the 
ranks ever succeeded in attaining to that much coveted position. 
Similarly, no natural-born subject of Her Majesty is debarred 
from aspiring to become Lord Chancellor, Premier, or Primate ; 
whether he will ever get beyond the first rung of the ladder 
depends much on himself, but not by any means entirely, and the 
object of this essay is to make an attempt to analyze and classify 
the principal causes of and obstacles to success. 

Success, from the worldly point of view, in which aspect alone 
it is proposed to regard it in this article, may be defined in a 
general way as the attainment to a position of comfort, influence, 
wealth, honours and respect. Wealth, indeed, may be included in 
influence, as it is nothing more than command over commodities 
in general, and to a great extent over ease, power, honours and 
respect. Happiness cannot be included, for while success would 
probably conduce to happiness, a successful man may yet be 
very unhappy. Happiness is, perhaps, correctly defined as a 
continuing placid state of mind resulting from the absence of 
disquieting conditions and circumstances rather than from the 
presence of elating and exhilarating causes, which produce the 
transitory effect called joy. Fortunately for the human race, a 
high degree of happiness may exist apart altogether from suc- 
cess in life, a lack of material prosperity being frequently more 
than counterbalanced by domestic felicity, a contented mind, good 
health, a clear conscience, and the comfort of religious hope. So 
little is happiness a result of success that it is sometimes the con- 
comitant of a share of this world’s goods so meagre as to be 
almost bordering on poverty, and conjoined with a life of labour 
and obscurity. Indeed, a quiet life has certainly the advantage 
of being free from the strife and jealousy of a life of unsatisfied 
ambition. The extent of an individual’s success is to be estimated, 
not by his present position in the world, but by the distance 
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between that position and the point of starting. A soldier of 
humble origin who has risen from the ranks to be a subaltern 
officer may claim to have achieved very great success, whereas an 
aristocratic cadet who attains to the same rank has very little to 
boast of. From whatever position in life one commences his 
career it will be found on examination that the requisites of 
success are very similar, differing principally in degree. 

Success in life depends upon a combination of merit and luck. 
Luck, pure and simple, may confer a very great amount of success 
of a kind, but a man cannot possibly achieve any considerable 
success on his merits without a large amount of good fortune of 
some description coming to his aid. By luck or good fortune is 
not meant merely the operations of chance; the term is here used 
as a collective expression for all circumstances favourable to a 
person’s success, but not due to any inherent merit of his own. 

The good qualities which constitute merit may be divided into 
two classes: character and ability. The favourable circumstances 
which we have called luck may likewise be classified under two 
categories : opportunity and assistance. 

It will be convenient, before proceeding farther, to again sub- 
divide these four classes, in so far as they include qualities or 
circumstances which usually contribute to a successful career. 

Character is divisible into honesty, sobriety, self-respect, 
morality, punctuality and thrift. 

Ability, for the purpose of advancing oneself, consists of 
natural talent, education or acquired ability, energy, discretion, 
address and self-assertion. 

Opportunity includes choice of business or profession, removal 
of obstacles to promotion, health, age, and absence of temptation. 

Assistance comprises unearned capital, parentage, friends, 
marriage, appearance, good report, and the accident of chance. 

The whole of the above qualities and surroundings being 
favourable to and concentrated in one person would make con- 
siderable success a certainty. But it will usually be found that 
one or more of these various constituents of luck and merit are 
represented by a negative quantity. Upon the extent of the de- 
ficiencies and the number of adverse elements depends failure or 
success. A small minus quantity of honesty may annihilate 
every advantage of ability, opportunity and assistance, although a 
superabundance of discretion and natural talent might reduce its 
damaging effects to a minimum. 

It is obvious, from an examination of the qualities and circum- 
stances already enumerated, that women are more dependent upon 
luck and less on ability than men are. The prevalent form of 
assisting luck which [may give a woman great worldly prosperity 
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and honours at one bound, or may, when the luck is a negative 
quantity, make her life a dismal failure, is marriage. It may here 
be noticed that our system of society allows women of ambition 
to soar to much higher positions in the social scale than men are 
permitted to attain to. A man of middle-class birth, however im- 
maculate his character and transcendent his abilities, very seldom 
indeed becomes a peer; and however high the position he may reach 
in the political world, the basin which surrounds the fountain of 
honour, even though he attain to the premiership, he must regard 
an earldom as finality in that direction; whereas, on the other 
hand, a middle-class woman, with very little merit, may possibly 
become a duchess. Personal beauty may be, perhaps, the cause of 
such a rapid rise to one of the highest places of influence, wealth, 
and honours; but personal beauty is an accident of birth, and is 
the purest chance. So, it may be said, is natural talent; but 
there is this difference, that while natural talent is useless, or 
nearly so, unless cultivated to some extent, natural beauty would 
probably deteriorate by being subjected to any process of culti- 
vation. 

To the vast majority of women the principal road to success in 
life is only to be found in a satisfactory matrimonial alliance. 
This dependence upon luck rather than merit is the result of the 
restrictions which the custom of society formerly rigorously 
enforced in closing against women almost every channel through 
which, by means of their abilities, they might pass on to positions 
of success and emolument without being dependent upon men. 
Happily the modern man is evincing a disposition to be less selfish 
and more just and considerate in this respect than his forefathers. 
However, as society is at present organized, when we speak of 
success in life we are principally concerned with the advancement 
of men, leaving to women, with few exceptions, sometimes very 
brilliant exceptions, only the reflected glory of a successful hus- 
band, father, or son. Nevertheless, many women are compelled to 
take their places in the great battle of life precisely on the same 
terms as men, and to such the following rules and remarks are 
equally applicable. 

As previously stated, all the qualities and circumstances favour- 
able to a successful career may be classed under one or other 
of these four categories: character, ability, opportunity, and 
assistance. 

In commercial life, in the professions, and in most descriptions 
of service, the great sesame is character. Woe unto the man who 
has lost his character, or who has none to lose! To him the door 
of success is closed, bolted and barred. 

The chief components of character which most completely ruin 
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a man’s chances of success are dishonesty and drunkenness. Of 
the fearful curse of intemperance it is quite unnecessary to speak ; 
its victims are legion, its havoc terrible, its warnings everywhere. 
Its action is usually slow but certain. A swifter enemy is dis- 
honesty, it may kill at a blow; but frequently it, too, grows as @ 
habit upon its victim till at last his doom is sealed. Dishonesty is 
of two kinds: dishonesty that brings one within the law, and dis- 
honesty which does not. A man may be thoroughly dishonest 
without actually being a thief. The consequences of being a thief 
are as well known as the consequences of being a drunkard. But 
the other form of dishonesty must also be avoided by those who 
wish to climb the ladder of success. Veiled dishonesty in business, 
which, for the sake of euphony, is usually called ‘‘ sharp practice,” 
may secure gain at the time, but tells to one’s disadvantage in the 
long run. Duplicity, untruthfulness, and a want of straightfor- 
wardness are forms of dishonesty which often, not always, retard 
the progress of otherwise gifted men. 

If success in life meant nothing more than the acquisition of 
wealth, it would only be necessary to follow the rule by which some 
people guide their conduct in life, viz. ‘‘ Get money, honestly if 
you can; but if you can’t get it honestly, get it.” Want of 
honesty and morality may in some isolated instances be no bar to 
acquiring mere wealth, but generally would be, more particularly 
in the case of employees. 

The same may be said of punctuality. Punctuality is a habit 
which indicates a great deal more than the simple facts of being 
at business in good time, keeping an appointment punctually, or 
making payments promptly; it is an indication of character, and 
as such should be carefully cultivated. It is, perhaps, quite 
unnecessary to lay stress upon the need of maintaining a character 
for honesty, sobriety, morality, and punctuality by those who are 
ambitious to rise to important positions in life. 

There are, however, elements of character more subtle, less 
easy to cultivate, and yet which have tremendous influence in 
fixing the stratum of society to which a man is ultimately to rise 
or fall. Two of these are self-respect and thrift. With regard to 
self-respect it cannot be too strongly impressed that the. chief 
means of gaining the respect of others is to respect oneself. But 
there is danger in both directions. Want of self-respect will soon 
bring one down, no matter how favourable other circumstances 
may be; but in guarding against it, and it must be guarded 
against at all hazards, it is possible to go to the other extreme, 
and the production will be conceit and snobbery. There is, 
however, plenty of distance between Scylla and Charybdis; the 
one must be avoided, and it is well not to go too near the other. 
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The moment self-respect becomes a negative quantity there is great 
risk to the career, whilst as a positive quantity it may develop and 
increase considerably before it becomes injurious to success. By 
those whose standard of self-respect is low any higher standard 
than their own will be immediately dubbed conceit, and therefore 
judgment is required to fix the lines between want of self-respect 
and self-esteem carried to excess. This zone, for it cannot be 
described as a line, must not be fixed for us by others, but by 
ourselves, and the taunt of conceit must not be too readily taken 
to heart, for to carry self-respect too far is certainly to err in the 
right direction. 

Another item of character which plays an important part in 
moulding the future is one’s ideas regarding ‘‘ standard of comfort” 
and expenditure. If a man makes up his mind to practise thrift, 
and if he considers that word a synonym for meanness, stinginess, and 
shabbiness, in order to save money, he has very little knowledge 
of tie world. ‘‘ Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves”’ is advice ill-suited to the requirements of 
modern life. Judicious expenditure has probably made more 
fortunes than saving and economy have; and even among those 
whose incomes are not large and whose resources are limited 
(clerks in banks and similar institutions, men in business, or 
budding professional men) the expenditure of a disproportionately 
large part of income on appearances, not personal appearance 
only, is frequently one of the very best investments that could be 
made with the money. Extravagance is not judicious expenditure, 
and usually indicates a weak point in one’s character. A man 
who has no other merit will frequently rely upon reckless expendi- 
ture to obtain for him the character for liberality and the good 
opinion of his fellows. 

The foregoing brief summary is perhaps sufficient to show to 
how large an extent success is dependent upon character. But a 
good character is hardly an active cause of success, although it is 
a condition necessary to success. Everybody is expected to be 
honest, sober, punctual, moral, and to possess self-respect; and, 
strictly speaking, there is no comparative or superlative of these 
qualities in their positive form. If one man is less honest than 
another, the former must be at least slightly dishonest. Ifa man 
is not very honest, he is not an honest man at all; and if not very 
sober, his sobriety becomes a negative quantity at once. But if 
honesty and sobriety are not active causes of success, on the other 
hand dishonesty, intemperance, and want of self-respect are very 
active causes of failure, and may exist in every state and stage 
from positive to superlative. 

It would be impossible within the limits of a magazine article 
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to dwell at length upon each item of the component parts of the 
four classes into which the elements of success have been divided; 
indeed, to do so would probably result in a réchauffé of stale 
platitudes. Having briefly glanced at the value of character, we 
now come to ability. 

“ Forti nihil difficile” was the adopted motto of Lord Beacons- 
field, a man who rose to a very high pinnacle of fame and 
success by means principally of his abilities; not altogether by 
his abilities, for even the circumstance of being placed in a sphere 
in which he had the opportunity of distinguishing himself was 
not entirely due to his inherent merits, and so becomes luck. 
**To the strong nothing is difficult,” was his somewhat conceited 
motto, and there is truth in the assertion; therefore it would 
be useful to the aspirants to success to know who are “‘ the strong.” 
What constitutes this strength which renders nothing difficult ? 
It is special knowledge. ‘‘ The strong” are those who have that 
knowledge, and who are not handicapped with adverse circum- 
stances beyond their own control. 

It must not be assumed that knowledge is a synonym for 
scholastic attainments. Scholastic attainments form a most 
valuable help to success, but it is well known that mere scholars, 
as a general rule, are not successful men of the world. The 
branch of knowledge which contributes most to success is that 
which Lord Beaconsfield possessed, a knowledge of men and of 
the ways of the world; and it could easily be shown by examples 
that when scholars have achieved success it has been because they 
have possessed some of the other elements of ability. 

The constituent parts of ability for the purpose of advancing 
oneself in the world are natural talent, education or acquired 
ability, energy, discretion, address and manners, and self-assertion. 

Natural talent is an accident of birth, and is undoubtedly a 
kind of luck, but it is also inherent merit. Natural talent seldom 
contributes to success except when it is cultivated, and when it is 
applied in a direction where it is appreciated, and when the person 
who possesses it knows how to let those to whom it is of value 
know that he does possess it. The process of cultivation of 
natural talent is called education, and it is only when educa- 
tion has made considerable progress that it is possible to discover 
what natural talents one possesses, and whether or not they are 
such as to be worth placing reliance upon to ensure a successful 
career. 

Talent, cultivated or uncultivated, if it is only of average 
quality, is financially of little value. It becomes of value when it 
is above the average, and its value then will be found to increase 
in a geometrical rather than an arithmetical progression. It is in 
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this respect like diamonds or pearls, the relative values of large 
and small being out of all proportion to size, every increase in 
size adding to the price in a much greater ratio until, like the 
Koh-i-noor and other historical gems, they become of almost 
priceless value. So it is with talent and skill. A man may have 
a talent for music, and may have bestowed upon it considerable 
cultivation. Up to a point it will only afford recreation to himself 
and pleasure to his friends, and at the same time be of very little 
market value, even though a not very wide gulf divides him from 
professionals receiving fabulous sums for their services. 

Special professional skill or knowledge has proportionally very 
much greater value than average knowledge. In professions like 
those of law and medicine, there is so much ground to cover and 
so much knowledge to acquire, that it is almost impossible in a 
lifetime to master every branch of the study, and to keep pace 
with the new Acts, judicial interpretations, or medical discoveries 
which each year produces. To attempt to master the whole would 
usually result in general knowledge and skill of only average 
quality. It is the specialist who makes a reputation and a 
fortune. The great secret of professional success is to possess 
some branch of the skill or knowledge in a greater degree than the 
average of those in the profession, and if possible beyond all 
others. It is better for the individual, and certainly better 
for humanity, that a medical man, for instance, should devote 
himself heart and soul to the investigation and study of some 
particular form of disease, and thereby add to pre-existing know- - 
ledge, and be himself in request because of his special skill. 

It goes without saying that those who have natural talents and 
education have an advantage over those who have not, other things 
being equal. It is because other things are not equal that men of 
education sometimes fail to succeed, and are pushed aside in the 
race of life by others whose scanty information and moderate 
attainments are compensated for by energy, discretion, and self- 
assertion. 

The teachers of the Christian religion are continually urging 
upon mankind the virtues of self-sacrifice and abnegation, and 
the great wickedness of self-seeking and ambition. Avarice, 
greed, envy and covetousness are the motives frequently ascribed 
to those who endeavour to succeed in life. Is it too much to say 
that very many men desire to possess wealth and influence in 
order that they may be enabled to benefit others, rather than to 
minister to their own selfish desires and pleasures? Whether it 
be to ensure the comfort of their families, to do honour to the 
family name, or to be in a position to confer benefits on those who 
stand in need of assistance, such motives most frequently are the 
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real incentives to labour and industry on the part of men who 
already have achieved some amount of success. 

It must be borne in mind that in the race of life, unless a man 
knows how to keep in the running, there are thousands pressing 
him hard, only too ready to thrust him aside, and if he fall, to 
trample upon him without compunction or remorse. Self-asser- 
tion is indispensable ; it is necessary in self-defence. A man who 
is conscious of and has confidence in his abilities, and who neglects 
to assert himself, commits a fraud upon those who are dependent 
upon him. But self-assertion unaccompanied by genuine merit 
becomes ludicrous, and is correctly described by the vulgar word 
“cheek.” But even pure downright ‘‘cheek”’ is frequently the means 
of obtaining a large amount of success, because it may secure for 
one a position of importance, the duties of which, by the exercise 
of discretion alone, may be satisfactorily discharged by surround- 
ing oneself with those whose brains, energy, discretion and 
address provide the qualities which are needed to maintain the 
position and fulfil its obligations. ‘‘Cheek’”’ may, indeed, do more ; 
it has sometimes obtained for a man a reputation for talents and 
attainments which he does not possess, or for having greater 
special knowledge than he does possess. Having secured a repu- 
tation beyond his merits, his only care need be to prevent the 
world from being undeceived. This should not be very often a 
matter of difficulty; the world has always shown a ready dis- 
position to assess a man’s abilities at his own valuation, or at a 
reputed valuation ; and as such an over-estimate frequently pro- 
cures the opportunity to achieve success, and as success depends 
so much upon having an opportunity, it follows that ‘ cheek”’ 
may be a most valuable factor in making a successful career. 

Character and ability are admitted on all hands to be very 
important elements of success. Merit deserves success, but does 
not always ensure it, for the reason that its value may be neu- 
tralized by bad luck, or some of the elements of luck in a negative 
quantity. A youth who has sufficient natural talent for painting 
or sculpture to achieve great success if educated for the profession, 
may, through poverty, parental want of discernment, or other 
circumstances over which he has no control, have the misfortune 
to be placed in some occupation which precludes him entirely from 
following his favourite pursuit. Choice of profession or business 
by parents is a lottery ; they make soldiers of effeminate cowards, 
parsons of rogues, and lawyers of fools. The coward might do 
remarkably well at something else, but bad luck has ordained it 
otherwise. The family living in the Church must not be lost, and 
the future rector is nominated from his very cradle. The fine old 
family business of the solicitor must not pass to strangers; the 
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son, whatever his mental capacities, must succeed the father. 
Luck, however, often operates in the other direction, and the pro- 
fession selected by the parent, by pure accident, may be that best 
suited to the talents and tastes of the youth, and a successful 
career is the result. 

Luck plays an enormous part in forming careers. For example, 
in professions like the Army, the Law, the Church, or in the 
Civil Service, and large establishments, a very important element 
is the removal or retention of obstacles to promotion. Mortality 
among those holding high positions may give unexpected promo- 
tion to some, while others, similarly situated and whose prospects 
may have appeared better, continue in subordinate positions 
because no vacancies occur. 

Another operation of chance is the age at which an individual 
secures his opportunity, because an opportunity invaluable to a. 
man under middle age may be absolutely worthless to an older 
man. 

But pure chance exerts its most powerful influence in the matter 
of health. Character and ability of the highest order, combined 
with all the other elements of opportunity and assistance, are,. 
alas! too often rendered nugatory by some form of ill-health,,. 
physical or mental. 

When speaking of character, dishonesty was referred to as the 
frequent cause of ruined lives. Here, again, luck is powerful in 
both its positive and negative forms, in the shape of temptation.. 
Who can tell what careers have been blighted and wrecked,,. 
families ruined, and honoured names disgraced by the pure 
accident of strong temptation presenting itself? On the other 
hand, who can say what successful men have been saved by the 
good fortune of having been spared temptation which at certain 
periods of their lives they could not have resisted ? 

So with intemperance; a youth surrounded by bad examples 
and temptation at home is less likely to possess the virtue of 
sobriety than one brought up amongst abstainers. His failure in 
life may be the result due to the accident of chance in being 
tempted to do wrong. Of course, a man who is a drunkard, even 
under such circumstances, must be weak in character; but the 
same weakness of character might, in the absence of constant 
temptation, have proved no hindrance to success. 

The opportunity to achieve success depends so much upon 
health, age, a congenial profession, a business in which competi- 
tion is not too keen, and an absence of irresistible temptation to 
do serious wrong, through folly, ignorance, or weakness of will, 
that, on the whole, opportunity is chance. . It may be said that a 
clever man can make his own opportunity to achieve success; he 
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can choose his profession, for instance. True, if he has had the 
good fortune not to have had an unsuitable one chosen for him 
by others, or by himself. A-man commencing the business of 
life frequently has more than one good opening placed before him, 
and much depends upon a correct decision as to which is the 
better, and that decision would often be made through some cir- 
cumstance as purely the operation of chance as the result of 
tossing up a coin into the air. The advantages of one course may 
be carefully considered and weighed against the prospects of the 
other, and yet chance may be the ultimate arbiter. Many who 
have failed in life have bemoaned that failure was due to their 
having adopted a fatal course, through no want of judgment, 
when another was open ; many others have lived to know how at 
some period in their careers they paused before two turnings, 
and by good fortune alone avoided destruction. 

Luck consists of opportunity and assistance. Opportunity is 
indispensable to success, but assistance is not indispensable, and 
success may be achieved not only without assistance, but even 
with that form of luck in a negative quantity. Unearned capital, 
influential parentage, useful friends, good personal appearance, 
good report, and the accident of pure chance favourable at impor- 
tant junctures, these are circumstances which facilitate one’s 
endeavours to succeed in life. 

The talismanic properties of money are too well known, alike to 
those who have it and those who have it not, to require even the 
briefest comment. Suffice it to say that experience seems to 
furnish constant examples of the fulfilment of the Scriptural para- 
dox: ‘‘Unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance ; but from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” 

Parentage, even in the last decade of the nineteenth century, is 
a potent element. The influence of a father who occupies an 
important position in the world is, of course, of service to the son. 
But valuable assistance is derived very often from the mere 
possession of a name which indicates influential connections, or 
kinship with an aristocratic family, even though it be an im- 
poverished peerage or a new creation. It is undoubtedly true that 
the English people ‘‘ dearly love a lord,” and it is not untrue that 
even professing democrats have at times betrayed indications of a 
kind of sneaking reverence, not only for lords, but also for remote 
collateral descendants of aristocratic families, and have not unfre- 
quently shown a preference for leaders chosen from the ‘‘ classes.” 
Parentage still influences employers in the selection of clerks and 
others in similar positions, although not to so large an extent as 
formerly. Caste influence is still so strong that the appointment 
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of the son of a mechanic to be a clerk would, in many places of 
business, produce great indignation, and most probably the new 
comer would be virtually boycotted by men perhaps morally and 
mentally his inferiors, and possessed in a less degree of the 
instincts and manners of gentlemen. This same caste influence is 
not confined to the classes mentioned. In more important 
positions in life the accident of humble birth may militate very 
seriously against promotion, and the good fortune of having 
superior parentage may greatly assist one’s advancement, so that 
men of equal ability and good character, and having the luck of 
opportunity in equal proportions, would discover that parentage 
is a form of assisting luck which it is impossible to ignore. The 
assistance of friends is classified as luck, because it is external to 
the individual who is thereby aided. The assistance of friends, 
or the evil wrought by the malevolence of an enemy, is good or 
bad luck, but the process of making friends is usually due to 
ability and character, and the making of enemies to indiscretion, 
or some other negative form of ability, if only a want of knowing 
how to conciliate. It has been remarked that the life of a man 
who never makes an enemy must be very insipid. Possibly it may 
seem so to those who love quarrels. But men of long experience 
could corroborate the assertion that one enemy is able very often 
to neutralize the whole favourable influences of a large number of 
friends ; in other words, it is unwisdom to gain friends by making 
enemies, and bad policy to make enemies at ali when it is not 
unavoidable. There is an energy in enmity and hate which one 
seldom finds in friendship; an enemy will take great pains to do 
harm, but friends, as a rule (there are exceptions to the rule), are 
satisfied to give such aid only as can be given without personal 
loss or inconvenience to themselves. 

Good report and unmerited slander are the positive and negative 
forms of another element of assisting luck, the one proceeding 
from friends, the other emanating from enemies; actual enemies, 
though not always wilful enemies. The man who gives currency 
to a false statement as to another’s character or abilities is an 
enemy, because he is doing harm, even though he may not have 
the slightest desire to do harm, or reason for wishing evil. The 
worst of slander is that it is so difficult to unearth and refute, 
unless it be repeated to one who has the courage to inform the 
person of whom it is spoken. 

Human nature, unfortunately, is prone to listen to, and be 
interested in evil report, and to pay little heed to good report. The 
evil is remembered, the good soon forgotten. Let a man succeed 
in having a speech or lecture reported to the length of half a 
column in the daily papers, neither he nor his friends will hear 
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very much about his success ; but let him, on the other hand, have 
his name mentioned in a small paragraph in any paper, if it be 
connected with something discreditable, a bill of sale, a police-court 
summons, or the like, the news will speedily travel into all the 
ramifications of his acquaintanceship, and will penetrate with a 
kind of capillary attraction, and be absorbed like moisture into a 
piece of sugar. What is true of published information, is equally 
true of oral communications, and the latter are more likely to give 
currency to statements which are libelous and false. 

Slander may be unpreventable, and is then a form of bad luck ; 
possibly of sufficient power to arrest a successful career which 
otherwise was assured. The individual who suffers may be in 
total ignorance of its operating against him, and be quite at a loss 
to ascertain the reason for his supersession, or his failure, where he 
had anticipated success. 

Finally, the pure accident of chance has often made success. 
Speculation based upon unreliable information, unexpected legacies, 
an unforeseen demand for one’s manufactures; these causes may 
bring wealth which is potential, although not omnipotent in 
making a successful career. The least meritorious are frequently 
the most fortunate. The operations of chance seldom coincide: 
with justice, as was the case when the lot fell upon Jonah. 

The foregoing arguments are intended to lead to the conclusion 
that success in life is dependent upon much that is quite beyond 
the influence or control of the aspirant. Great success connotes 
ambition, and implies a will to labour in order to attain the 
desired end. But it is possible to imagine cases where transcen- 
dent abilities and spotless character may exist unnoticed, unknown, 
and unrewarded. 

Our army of to-day contains in the ranks generals as able as 
Wellington, Napoleon, or Von Moltke, but who will never be known 
to fame through not having the luck of opportunity ; and in every 
sphere of life there are many quite willing to hide their light under 
a bushel, and the bushel is eagerly supplied for the purpose by 
others whose feeble flicker may then become visible. 


Grorce R. GALLAHER. 


HOW I BECAME A CONSERVATIVE. 


A Traaepy IN Frve Acts. 


I.—How I found Duff Owen. 


Tus is not a political tract, but a much less inhuman document: 
the true tale of a recreant Radical, an unfrocked priest of Free- 
thought. 

It takes me in my sleep sometimes. I wake and try to think 
it is alla bad dream. Then I know it for my own record, and 
myself for a hardened Philistine—a Primrose Knight—worse, a 
highly Respectable Man, who was once . . . Perhaps it will ease 
my mind a little to write down how it all came about. 

Understand, I was never a patrician or plutocrat M.P., stumping 
the country to speak evil of the bridge that has carried him over 
the water. Plain Tom Askew, orphan son of a small merchant 
who got into difficulties and shot himself at Lisbon, with five 
hundred pounds and a petty clerkship I began the world. You 
must be Dives or Lazarus to start well as an agitator. But who 
unfurled the banner of the three C’s * League, and demonstrated 
until the going down of the sun along all the prohibited streets ? 
Who, with Duff Owen, sub-edited the Red Lamp newspaper, and 
wrote the leaderettes, ‘‘ Marriage Must Go,” ‘The Thirty-nine 
Articles of Freethought,” ‘‘ In Defence of Habitual Criminals ” ? 
I have held the platform against fearful odds at the Reformer’s 
Tree; I have fought with policemen in Trafalgar Square—the day 
of days that I foregathered with Duff Owen, my alter ego for the 
next three years. 

I was defending the People, as voiced by one Crank, “ loafer,” 
whom the law would have detached from his pet pedestal, when 
Duff Owen, who had been told off by the Red Lamp to get 
himself a week at Millbank, arrived as reinforcements. In the 
ensuing scuffle Crank was taken, and we others were left; so 
Duff Owen’s smart copy, describing bad nights on the plank bed 
in advance, was labour lost. We bailed out Crank for £50, and 
that particular police-court saw his face no more. But we could 
not curse the chance that had brought us together. 

Duff Owen is the all-roundest fellow To-day ever turned out: 
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journalist, novelist, scientist, moralist. I was wanting a leader, 
and he, so to speak, a wheeler ; but we both ran in the same car, 
of Progress. I speedily changed my old lodgings for rooms just 
above those he occupied in Museum Street with his sister Rebecca. 
Rebecca, my renounced and renouncing Rebecca! the heart- 
breaking story of our attachment comes later. Then, I was 
content to worship the hem of her garment, if so be that garments 
as sesthetic as hers have a hem, of which Man cannot be sure. A 
light-haired, treble-voiced, small-mannered, educated and emanci- 
pated lady, who subscribed to all our Thirty-nine Articles, except 
one, and wrote for the Red Lamp, as did I thenceforth, in every 
leisure moment. 

Now, the nimblest Progressive must start from somewhere, and 
the younger he is the higher the starting-ground. In the begin- 
ning we were young. 

The prattle of politics we despised. Cabinet Ministers all were 
but gentlemen of the road, robbing the public, however decently 
and in order. We went to the roots of the wrongs that be, 
and found them in bad education and bad institutions. Coer- 
cion was our Blatant Beast, Emancipation our war-cry, and Syl- 
vester Eden, apostle and prophet, of Humanity Hall, Bucks, the 
teacher whose wisdom we had not yet repudiated. Prophets 
don’t last so long as they used; and Duff Owen derides Sylvester 
Eden now as a full-blown Individualist, the rotten survival of an 
effete type. That we poor humans cannot all be Sylvester Edens 
I have learnt to my cost. If they could, reformers might justly 
chide us with taking the bread out of their mouths. But time 
was when Duff Owen, no less than I, put all his money on that 
man and his philosophy. 

By birth a rich idler and class legislator, Mr. Sylvester Eden 
lived with Utopian simplicity, and worked himself to death to 
expose the tyrannies of governments, drawing young and ardent 
spirits to his feet by a magnetic attraction. We had his Principles 
of Free Social Life by heart. Humanity Hall was our Mecca, 
whence Duff Owen, who visited there, would now and again bring 
back apostolic contributions to the Red Lamp, which fell on us 
like manna from heaven, and as free of charge. I, tov, was made 
personally known to him at a drawing-room lecture; and when 
Duff Owen, unable to accept his invitation to replace his secretary 
at Humanity Hall during the Long Vacation, contrived to secure 
the privilege for me instead, my boundless exultation astonished 
even my friend, and can only be understood by those to whom 
Nature has not denied the Pleasures of Veneration. 

I started from Euston, I remember, feeling as though I were 
going to make a third in story with Elijah and Enoch. 
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Il.—How I lost my Money. 


Sylvester Eden has the most intellectual head and the most: 
ideal disposition that ever met in a biped—a step on the way to 
the superhuman type, all head and wings, of Raphael’s cherubs. 
But he limped sadly from rheumatism, contracted one year that 
he persisted in wearing sandals, as more sanitary, as not coercing 
the feet, and saving humanity the needless, endless toil involved 
in shoemaking. He lived in his study, where I spent the mornings 
working for him. Six weeks I sat at his feet in blessedness un- 
broken but for a sharp attack of indigestion, brought on by the 
vegetarianism Mr. Eden practised himself, to which my courtesy 
coerced me to conform ; and deafness from sleeping in a draught, 
four inches of free air at least being invited in at every window in 
Humanity Hall, and mine, hardened by custom, resisting the 
combined efforts of myself and the servants to coerce it to shut. 

Mr. Eden kept a number of servants, under protest, as part of 
the costly, complex social system he condemned. But they simply 
refused to leave him; and, as he would neither evict them nor 
have them serve him for nothing, the old order did not change; 
and his attempts to black his own boots and upset the caste 
arrangements of the servants’ hall had been put down with a high 
hand by the butler. 

A widower, with three little girls, and the courage of his opinions, 
he was strictly bringing up his daughters to do as they liked; and 
they being good as gold, or himself, it answered beautifully. These 
and other particulars I learned from Miss Clancy, their governess, 
a young lady just concluding a three months’ engagement to teach 
landscape-painting to the Miss Edens. A pretty, fluffy, golden- 
headed, quick-witted little thing, with a flow of conversation most. 
grateful and comforting to a shy man like me. Rebecca remained 
the Madonna of my past and future; but for the time being I 
immensely enjoyed the Society of Grace Clancy. 

Not one of Sylvester Eden’s Emancipation principles has a 
keener relish in the application—I can answer for that—than this 
striking off of the stupid shackles Society imposes on the friendship. 
of the sexes. 

Mr. Eden said Miss Clancy was a woman of rare independence 
of thought, who understood and accepted his doctrines of Freedom 
in the proper spirit. That the reflective Rebecca should have a. 
mind of her own in these matters never surprised you. But when 
Grace Clancy, with her child-of-sixteen looks (she was twenty-six), 
innocent lisp, and bird-like volubility, declaimed against con- 
vention, prejudice, and prudish regulations, giving all the reasons. 
why, the piquancy of such advocacy was irresistible. 
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She and I took tea together, walks together, spent rainy after- 
noons téte-d-téte. It was delightful ; an object lesson in the world 
of harmless pleasure of which men and women deprive themselves 
by their subserviency to Mrs. Grundy’s arbitrary decree that there 
shall be no friendship, courtship apart. Miss Clancy was deli- 
ciously contemptuous on this point. 

Between the philosopher and the philosopher’s governess, those 
six weeks went like one day. The last evening came, and as we 
sat at dinner I was silently lamenting that it would all be over to- 
morrow. 

Miss Clancy looked up to remark that there was an eclipse of 
the moon that night she longed to see; but the house was so shut 
in, there was no good view anywhere from the windows. 

“The best place is Observatory Hill,”’ said Mr. Eden, “ where I 
keep my telescope. The eclipse does not begin till two. Night air 
always brings on my rheumatism, and it is too late for the children. 
But perhaps Mr. Askew would like to join you.” 

“Shall we go?” said Grace, with a directness that made me 
blush for my momentary demur. 

There were no “people” to “say” anything. The servants 
at Humanity Hall were used to these genial goings on, no 
doubt. 

So when the family had gone to bed, Grace and I sat chatting 
till past midnight; then started on our astronomical quest, by the 
longest way; trod the wood, climbed the hill, and sat counting 
the falling stars, and studying the eclipse by turns through the 
telescope. 

It lasted an hour and three quarters ; so Grace proposed staying 
on to see the sunrise. We saw it well up, and got home without 
hurry, between five and six. 

Breakfast over, I took formal leave of my host, then went to say 
good-bye to Miss Clancy. She was alone in the schoolroom. Ina 
few pleasant words I told her how her society had contributed to 
the charm of my visit, thanked her in particular for a most de- 
lightful nocturn, and so on, expecting her every moment to chime 
in, which she generally did before you had done. She only looked 

at me and said nothing. 
' Now silence from Grace Clancy was portenious—almost as 
strange as human speech from your kitten. Hers gave me a chill; 
and, checked in my demonstrative farewells, I stiffly inquired: 
“Can I do anything for you in town?” 

To my amazement, my consternation, she burst into tears and 
broken exclamations: What! did I, could I, mean to part so coldly, 
after all that had passed between us, after my words last night ? 
Did I think she could forget ? 
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*“My words!” What words? Gracious heaven! Aghast I 
tried to think what, what I could have said. 

Conceivably, under the enchantment of moonlight, things best 
forgotten. Still, not for one moment had I overstepped by a hair 
the boundaries of friendship, the relation of brother, sister, or 
chum, we had found so easy, so natural to preserve. 

“It’s nerves and late hours,” I thought. ‘‘She will recover 
herself in a few minutes.” 

*“Come, dear Miss Clancy,” I began cheerfully, ‘‘ don’t let us, 
who are so well agreed, part under a misunderstanding.” And I 
assured and reassured her of my sincere and tender regard. 

But she still hid her face in her handkerchief, with determined 
little outbursts at regular intervals that began to make me feel 
extremely uncomfortable. 

Even now she could not believe it, she sobbed distinctly, that I 
had been taking a base advantage of her years and simplicity, in 
engaging her affections by the offer of my own. 

“My affections. Come, that’s impossible,” I exclaimed, pre- 
serving my temper with an effort. 

** Why?” she asked quickly ; and I intimated that my affections, 
in the plural, were already engaged. 

At that Grace’s countenance changed; she stood up and tears 
gave way to reproaches. I had pursued her with soft and flatter- 
ing attentions, entrapped her into taking that fatal, fatal walk ; she 
supposing my intentions to be honourable. . . . 

My hair rose on my head. ‘‘ What can you mean?” 

*“‘ Marriage, of course,” she said, ‘‘and I thought you meant 
it too.” 

‘*Marriage, indeed! What next?” I exclaimed, out of all 
patience. ‘‘ Why, I thought you knew—I regard it as undesirable, 
if not positively wrong; an institution I should desire to see 
abolished.” 

*“And I trusted this man!” said Grace, and collapsed on the 
sofa. But not for long. A nice position I was in, as she let me 
know. Worse and worse, a distant apprehension was coming on 
that my years and my simplicity had been taken advantage of by 
the most designing little minx that ever curled her fringe. That 
unguarded allusion to Rebecca had brought her out in her true 
colours ; and her vanity and jealousy felt about for their revenge. 
In hard words, at first: I—I, whose only fault had been a child- 
like credulity—was a smiling villain, a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
(I refrained from returning the compliment—aloud.) But Mr. 
Sylvester Eden should know, she concluded, emphatically, the 
sort of man he had harboured as a guest. 

At that I winced, and she saw it. I entreated her to spare me 
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this. I knew my venerated host (on whom I flattered myself I was. 
leaving a most favourable impression), would here take her word 
against mine; and what the word of so imaginative a lady might 
amount to was a matter of pure speculation. Where, I begged to: 
know, were her theories of Free Friendship, courtship apart ? 
her ridicule of the prudery that taboos such intercourse? Where 
was the social wisdom we had mutually agreed to illustrate ? . She 
told me I was unmanly to play on her weakness first, and taunt. 
her with it afterwards. Her reputation was gone, she announced, 
and nothing, it seemed, would stop her from “ exposing ” me, as 
she pleasantly expressed it, to my guide, philosopher, and friend. 
The disciple will bear anything sooner than be traduced to his 
master, and Grace, seeing the agonies of mind into which she 
threw me by this threat, showed a really vicious satisfaction in 
holding it over my head. 

‘“* Why, even if my lips were closed,” she added, “‘ it would make 
no difference now. My mother knows all. . . I always tell my 
mother everything; of your attentions, and the compromising 
expedition you over-persuaded me into taking last night. She 
will write to Mr. Eden.” 

The full extent of my imprudence stood revealed to me, and I, 
in my turn, collapsed in an arm-chair. ‘‘ What shall I do?” I 
groaned aloud. 

** Will you marry me?” chirped Grace, softly. 

My ‘‘ No” was conclusive as the crack of doom. Grace ran on, 
with an innocent air : 

‘Of so much I am certain: that she will lose no time in putting 
Mr. Sylvester Eden, and her solicitors, into full possession of 
the facts. You do not know my mother?” 

“‘T think I can imagine her,” said I between my teeth. 

“T am her only child,” continued Grace. ‘It is most natural 
that she should insist on exacting the full legal and social penalty 
for your breach of faith.” 

Raging inwardly, I reviewed the distressing emergency into 
which my confiding disposition had betrayed me. Save myself 
from slander at all costs I must. I felt ready to make any 
sacrifice, short of marrying Miss Clancy, to stop her from blasting 
my character in the opinion of my host, the Sage of Humanity 
Hall. 

* * * * * 

“‘ And how did you get out of it?” asked Duff Owen that night 
when I told my tale. 

“T have signed a document; I have promised to pay Mrs. or 
Miss Clancy any sum they choose to name, not exceeding five 
hundred pounds (which is all I am worth), upon their engaging 
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never to repeat the fiction that I had proposed or made love to 
Miss Clancy. Grace thinks this may satisfy her mother... . 
My part of the contract not to come into effect until Grace has 
left Humanity Hall. Will she hold her lying little tongue? Man, 
say what you think will happen.” 

“T think,” said he, ‘‘ you will have to pay up, and there’ll be 
an end of it.” 

And he was right. 

In my luckless experience Duff Owen saw nothing but fresh 
evidence of the glaring evil of Matrimony as an institution, out 
of which Breach of Promise Acts spring. Rebecca—I would have 
no secrets from that admirable woman—held her tongue. I, 
though dogmatically in accord with my friend, could not rid my- 
self of the impression that, Acts or no Acts, bond or free, Grace 
Clancy would always have been one too many for Tom Askew. 
And for long after this I fought exceedingly shy of all female 
society, excepting Rebecca’s. Books, safe, sexless, speechless 
books, should be the companions of my leisure. 

Duff Owen, who was busy ventilating the subject of Heredity 
in its special relation to crime, for the Red Lamp, kindly invited 
my collaboration; and I plunged into the calm sea of scientific 
study and speculation as into a haven of refuge from the shoals 
and eddies of Free Social Life. 


IlIl.—How I nearly lost my Life. 


Just as we hear no more now of witchcraft or astrology, so must all the old cant 
about vice and crime disappear. For that the thief, drunkard, murderer, suicide— 
take them in the lump—are simply developing a hereditary taint may be regarded 
both as statistically proved and scientifically certain. To punish criminals is like 
punishing a Jew for his hooked nose, a dromedary for his hump. 

So Duff Owen one evening, reading aloud to us from his forth- 
coming brochure on Hereditary Misconduct. 

** But is it equally idiotic to praise and reward the saint or the 
hero?” It was Rebecca who put the question, in her diffident 
way. 

“Of course it is. The moral difference between Gordon and 
Judas Iscariot is a delusive assumption, out of which we have 
knocked the bottom now. But you women always shy at unfamiliar 
facts that threaten to upset your tea-table morality, like a horse at 
the steam-roller. Like it or lump it, my dear sister, they won’t 
move for you.” 

“Still, even for a man,” I pleaded, “it takes time to break 
through the 2 

*‘ The old shell of superstition. I grant you. Why, it has taken 
me these many weeks of research! But, without boasting, I may 
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say now that the most atrocious criminal that ever beat the New- 
gate record excites in me no repulsion, but the warm attachment 
an acute case of special disease rouses in a Pasteur or a Koch— 
the villains! Had I the pull of their methods, and could get my 
criminal here, under observation, under experiment, what progress 
we might see—extending to the discovery of the theft, murder, 
suicide bacilli, their isolation, the cultivation of weaker infusions 
that shall render the human animal innocuous to the more viru- 
lent type; pointing to the ultimate eradication of the worst forms 
of crime by a system of universal compulsory inoculation.” 

‘** Why not experiment on yourself?” I suggested brilliantly. 

“‘ Because (more’s the pity!) my parents, goody-goody Presby- 
terians both, had no criminal taint worth the mention to bequeath. 
I have searched the family records in vain for a title to any 
specific transmissible features of the class—theft, homicide, or 
even suicide.” 

“The father of a man I know ended that way,” I involuntarily 
let fall. 

** And has the tendency cropped out in the son?” 

** Not to my knowledge.” 

** Well, but the germ may be latent, to develop active properties 
by-and-by,” he reminded me hopefully. ‘‘ Was the original act 
committed under strong outward provocation ?” 

“It surprised his friends. He had lost money, but was not 
ruined.” 

‘* A purposeless, spontaneous, inherited and virtually irresistible 
bias,” returned Duff Owen delighted. ‘‘Be so good as to study 
your friend now, Tom, with patient analysis. Take note of his 
conversation, his deportment, whenever the subject of suicide 
comes up. It is always coming.” 

I promised, never hinting that the patient to be operated on was 
myself. Not that his knowing it would have disconcerted Duff 
Owen in the very least; but it certainly would me. 

From that day on I began subjecting myself to the most par- 
ticular and continuous investigation ; my leisure hours being aptly 
devoted to collaborating with Duff Owen in his work—collecting, 
collating, and debating instances of inherited crime in general, 
and suicide in particular. 

In my past, ransack it how I would, I failed to detect any sus- 
picious symptoms of the sort desired. But I was now nearing the 
age when the tendency had broken out in my father; and it was 
not more than three weeks after being put thus upon the alert 
that the anticipations based on recent studies began to be 
rewarded. 

A morbid attraction drew my thoughts that way, even when at 
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my office desk, compelling me to ponder the divers methods and 
motives of those who have laid violent hands on themselves. A 
bottle of laudanum for toothache, long forgotten on*my washstand, 
now fastened my eyes like a portent. I threwit away. Puerile 
precaution! since continued introspection left daily less and less 
room for doubt, not only that the predisposition was there, but 
that it was spreading and growing at a significant rate of speed. 
Mine was a simple, common case, which, from its nature, pre- 
cluded all idea of remedy: my special studies made this cheerful 
situation clear as daylight, and forced me to look it in the face. 
Why did I not go mad ? 

For one thing, the paralysing knowledge that I could do little 
or nothing to help myself, spared me all distressing compunction 
as to the consequences of the deed which, as hereditary, I had 
virtually no choice but to commit. To waste the laudanum was, 
perhaps, to modify, not to elude, a fatality that was a part of my 
patrimony, as inalienable, alas! as those five hundred pounds had 
proved easily the reverse. 

Indeed, but for one matter, this period of incubation was nothing 
like so unpleasant as you may think. To an over-scrupulous man 
like me, the relief from:the weight of personal responsibility, from 
self-censure in yielding to promptings our conventional jargon 
calls ‘‘ wrong,” is prodigious. My conscience had a gay holiday- 
time of it; and so had I! 

The matter was, of course, Rebecca, whom [ adored, and be- 
lieved to favour my suit. If I had not yet declared myself it was 
because, since the loss of the ready money on which I had relied 
for setting up house-keeping, I had been waiting for my expected 
promotion at the office, waiting also to clear my mind of some 
haziness as to the exact terms of my prospective union with Duff 
Owen’s sister; who, ready otherwise to defer to our masculine 
intellects, was opposed to our views on the subject of marriage, the 
existing forms of which she approved. Trifling questions of 
income and outward formalities that need not have troubled me! 
How could I invite any lady to link herself to one bound to die 
by his own hand, in the flower of his manhood. No, no! My 
tragic bequest forbade that absolutely. A rag of conscience 
served me so far. 

Duff Owen would often question me about my friend, the 
suicide’s son. Did I keep my eye on him? MHadI discovered any 
interesting symptoms? I described mine very accurately. He 
said the thing was mathematically certain, that the man was 
developing the paternal trait ; and I agreed that such was my own 
firm impression. 

“Don’t let him slip,” said the enthusiast of the study. 
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“ Restrain him as long as you can, you won’t ultimately; but his 
case is beautifully full of interest and instruction, if he only 
knew !” 

Here Rebecca broke in with a protest so out of character I could 
hardly believe my ears. She told her brother he was too dogmatic, 
that these particular dogmas were dangerous—more likely to make 
criminals than to mend them, &c.—till Duff Owen told her to 
stop, she was talking like a rampant Philistine, and an old woman 
to boot. Did she suspect, I wondered. If so, my calm reassured 
her. The absolute certainty that had set in, though certainty of 
the worst, had brought a compensating placidity, an ineffable in- 
difference. My valuable watch was stolen: I was not much vexed. 
My promotion came sooner than I expected: it did notelateme. I 
mused philosophically on what was going tohappen. The force of 
inheritance often extends to particulars; I kept no fire-arms, and 
wondered how I should manage to get at whose pistol. But evena 
hereditary action admits of some latitude in the details. I might 
hang, drown, or poison myself, I decided. 

During my last days, so to speak, I started a jowrnal intime, 
setting down my minutest sensations of mind and body accom- 
panying the growth of the mischief; valuable data which should 
more than compensate to my friends for my decease. A victim of 
circumstances over which I had no control, I had nothing to do 
but to keep my eyes off Rebecca’s, and await the catastrophe. It 
came in the Christmas vacation, which I had spent in finishing 
my Heredity articles, writing late, getting insomnia, for which a 
doctor gave me chloral, small doses out of a large bottle. Then 
one evening I bade my friends good-night, sensible that it was for 
the last time. 

In the scientific deductions to be gleaned from sad events, Duff 
‘Owen, as I knew, derived something akin to the consolations of 
religion ; but I felt sorry for Rebecca. 

I got to my room, made the last entries in my journal, noting 
down my sensations, impulses, pulse, temperature, complexion, 
and so on, till too dazed to persevere. Then I rose, crossed the 
floor automatically (I remember how my boots creaked) emptied 
six ounces of the mixture into a tumbler, and returned to my arm- 
chair to drink the potion. A rustle on the stairs arrested the 
action for a moment; the next, Rebecca entered with a rush, and 
the glass was forced from my hand. 

“‘T know all; I guessed,” she said agitatedly. ‘‘ And something 
in your step just now” (her room was just underneath) “ brought 
meup. Now, what can I do?” 

** Little or nothing, I am afraid, Rebecca,” I answered, as she 
poured away the chloral. ‘‘ My case, being hereditary, was hope- 
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less from the first. But your coming gave me such a start as 
may very well have retarded the crisis. Sit down, and I will tell 
you the particulars of my case, if you care to listen.” 

And I told her, helping myself with copious extracts from my 
diary. Rebecca could only catch at the straw that the end might 
be staved off a little. 

“ But why go on living, with this sword of Damocles pending ?” 

“Death,” said Rebecca, in desperation, ‘“‘is a sword over all 
our heads, that may drop at any moment. Duff would have an 
answer to this, or say it was irrelevant. I talk foolishly; I am 
foolish ; for I want you to live—for as long as you can. . . .” 

Rebecca loved me. Her eyes fell as I regarded her medita- 
tively. 

‘You have staved it off, though only for to-night,” I said. 
‘‘The pleasure that you should care, to this extent, is a stimulus 
that has occasioned a momentary rally. Had somebody else 
thrown that bottle out of the window, I should probably have 
gone after it. Asa fact, I do not care; the knowledge that the 
thing is in my blood, and that I cannot rid myself of it, spares 
me the pain of needless struggle. Don’t let me keep you up. 
We shall have to-morrow, at least, in which to talk it over once 
more.” 

Rebecca made me promise to write no more journal to-night, 
but to go to bed at once; then she withdrew. I lay sleepless till 
morning, then dropped off. At nine I woke. Duff Owen was 
standing over me. 

‘“‘ Overslept,” said he. ‘‘ Rebecca is a goose; sent me up to see 
if you were ill. Letter for you. Who’s your Portuguese corre- 
spondent ?” 

“‘My father traded there,” said I, yawning. ‘“ Begging-letter, 
most likely.” 

When he was gone I carelessly opened the envelope. Out of it 
dropped an extract someone had sent me from Galignani : 

A Last Conression.—There died yesterday, in the hospital at Lisbon, a vagabond 
who in his last hours confessed to the murder here, twenty years ago, of Mr. Askew, 
an English merchant, whose death was attributed to suicide. He was in money straits, 
and had just disposed anonymously of a valuable ring for five-and-twenty pounds, of 
which private transaction this man, a servant at the inn, had somehow become aware. 
He entered his room at night to rob him, and the Englishman, waking, was shot with 
his own revolver, the murderer making his arrangements so cunningly—leaving the 


victim’s watch and some loose cash intact—that the verdict of suicide was never 
questioned. He has furnished conclusive proof of the truth of the story. 


The indescribable surprise, the shock, was positively painful, 
like a dislocated limb forced back into the socket. Only when it 
had subsided could I think and be glad of the news. 


So my present malady might be accidental, curable. I might 
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outgrow it, live, and Rebecca might be mine. I could tell her 
there was hope. At the bottom of my heart I knew there was no 
more fear. My cure, not a little the worse though I was for the 
ordeal in other respects, had in one been practically instanta- 
neous. 


IV.—How I lost my Love. 


From that night onward my affair with Rebecca may be said to 
have entered upon the catastrophic stage. Had that angel of a 
woman not come bursting in, I should unquestionably have com- 
mitted suicide under false pretences. It was four weeks since my 
deliverance, yet that question of questions—‘‘ Rebecca, will you be 
mine?’’—remained unspoken. No wonder she appeared depressed. 
‘*Why, unfeeling wretch,” you ask, ‘‘ did you not propose?” 

What to propose, unthinking reader, was the poser. 

Duff Owen’s whole battery of argument and invective had 
brought Rebecca no nearer to our frank hostility to the current 
type of sex-relationship, the mischievous and mighty superstition 
of Matrimony, whose abrogation in favour of Free Terminable 
Agreements, of a really high pattern, was one leading article of 
our Thirty-nine. The bias of prejudice, inherited from innumer- 
able maternal ancestors, all taught to worship the yoke, was so 
strong in her as to be practically irremovable. So Duff Owen 
excused her belated attitude. That her fondness for me, if I chose 
to play upon it, might weigh down all other considerations was 
one flattering possibility ; but never, I knew, could I bring myself 
to take so mean an advantage of ‘an infatuation so generally short- 
lived in its nature. On the other hand, to marry her with the 
approved formalities clashed loudly with my higher ethics. 

But she was becoming more necessary to me every day. The 
world of other women left me indifferent. I wanted Rebecca, 
with her fair, feminine exterior, shy, shrinking, yet modestly self- 
assertive ways, and kindred habits of thought. She was evolved, 
specialized for me expressly. Should I or should I not bow myself 
in the house of Rimmon? was the question to which at last my 
answer was no longer doubtful. 

There came one evening. Duff Owen and I sat at our pens as 
usual; Rebecca at her needle, hemming a banner for next Sunday’s 
demonstration. It so chanced that I was revising proof-sheets 
of a re-issue, in pamphlet form, of my Marriage Must Go, which 
Duff Owen always said was the strongest thing I had done, when 
an unexpected summons took him away to the Red Lamp office. 

Téte-a-téte with Rebecca, my eyes kept straying from my proof 
and such telling lines as ‘‘ marriage the beginning of ugliness and 
stupidity,” ‘‘the living grave of love,” ‘cripples the growth of 
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woman and perpetuates her slavery,” to Rebecca’s hair. I love 
such sandy hair, like yellow or golden. sand. But I stuck 
religiously to my task of tracing marriage from its origin in slavery 
and capture to its end in contempt; revising, correcting, punctua- 
ting to the last word. Then my gaze rushed to hers, which fell 
before it. My resolution was taken in advance, and I began— 

“Rebecca, I am going to surprise you.” Rebecca blushed, so 
becomingly that my intended speech went straight out of my head, 
and I blundered on awkwardly and at random: ‘‘ You know—you 
have heard about my promotion at the office ?” 

** Yes, yes; I know,” said she. 

“And you know already, Rebecca, that I love you.” It had 
long been, I felt, an understood thing between us. ‘“‘ That is not. 
the surprise. Rebecca, Rebecca, will you be my wife ?” 

“Your wife?” she repeated with strange emphasis. ‘‘ Your 
wife?” 

“The term, which I use in its every-day meaning, is bound to jar 
upon you, coming from my lips,” said I. Rebecca seemed, indeed, 
quite overcome with emotion at this proof of her ascendency, and 
I felt the extreme peculiarity of our love dilemma. ‘“ Let us try 
and examine our case dispassionately,”’ I presently resumed. “ From 
inherited disability or other occult cause, in legalized, life-long 
monogamy you, my dearest Rebecca, from no fault of your own, 
behold a justifiable, nay, desirable institution. Such being the 
unalterable belief of the woman of my choice, could I invite her 
to an exchange of hearts on any other lines ? ” 

“‘ Nor could she ever consent,”’ sighed Rebecca, with melancholy 
conviction. 

*‘ Only if acting in blind subjection to a passion as notoriously 
transient as it is despotic, to repent afterwards when viewing the 
step by the dry light of Reason, and reproach the man who could 
selfishly lead her to sacrifice her conviction to his importunity. 
No, no, Rebecca; understand that I am willing, desirous to go 
with you through the form known as legal marriage. It has cost 
me some painful struggle, but for you I will cheerfully make the 
sacrifice.” Rebecca looked touched, but distressed rather than 
overjoyed as I had expected. 

*‘ And this,” she exclaimed, signifying my proof-sheets, ‘an 
indictment so powerful that, had my bias been less strong, it must 
have overcome it. Could you be so false to your own eloquence ? 
Only think what it is you contemplate. Just because you love 
me you would stoop to profit by a custom you reprobate as most 
anti-social, most immoral, the source of all manner of ill. Tell 
me I have misunderstood you.” 

“No; and I abide by all that,” I returned hastily; “‘but I have 
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come to the conclusion that you and I are two quite exceptional 
people, for whom life-long vows would be at worst a venial error, 
possibly none at all.”’ 

‘‘ But this is rank self-delusion,” said Rebecca, deeply disturbed 
and distantly reproachful. ‘“‘ What! has it come to this, that I 
must remind you of your own teaching, that this binding of man 
and woman together for life is unnecessary, nay, objectionable 
from every point of view ?” 

‘But, Rebecca, however theoretically free and easily dissolvable, 
ours, I am certain, would be a life-long union.” 

“Such a plea is unworthy of your noble self,” she said, with 
an angelic expression. ‘‘ Never, never with my consent shall you 
add the force of your example to perpetuate a custom you pronounce 
‘radically injurious to corporate society, prejudicial to the race, 
inimical to the best interests of humanity, one whose survival in 
an age of progress is an anomaly of the worst.’”’ 

The dear creature knew my words by heart! I longed to take 
her inmy arms. For two minutes I was beside myself. 

“ Beshrew the Race, and Humanity will go its own bad way, 
Marriage laws or no laws,” I raged wildly. ‘‘ Rebecca, the world, 
the Race, is you and me. What can we know for certain about 
what is good for all sorts and conditions of men and generations 
unborn? Something about ourselves we ought to know. And I 
love you, Rebecca. For you I would brave death, loss, disgrace, 
dishonour ; I would go through fire and water—yes, and the mar- 
riage service, to win you, my dear.” 

I had done for myself by this outburst. Rebecca, utterly 
shocked, grew quite pale. 

“This is madness,” she said, concerned, but heroically self- 
possessed. ‘‘I must save you from yourself. Do you not see? 
You.are acting in blind subjection to a passion as notoriously 
transient as it is despotic; you would repent afterwards, when 
viewing the step by the dry light of Reason, and reproach me, 
justly, with leading you to sacrifice your convictions to my impor- 
tunity. Oh! I have thought all this out lately. There is only one 
way: we must part.” 

I protested, argued, entreated; words beat in vain against the 
impregnable rock of Rebecca’s high mind. My position was bad 
and weak, I now admit. But thrown back on my noble self and 
my higher ethics, I found the comfort they afforded of the very 
coldest. 

Duff Owen, returning, found us still in animated discussion. 
“* What have you two fallen out about?” he asked, inquisitively. 

“ Duff Owen,” said I, in a hollow voice, ‘‘ I have just proposed 
marriage to your sister Rebecca.” 
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“Oh, you have, have you?” he said; upon my word, as though 
he were glad to hear it! 

“But do not be afraid,” Rebecca interposed, speaking with un- 
usual spirit, ‘‘ that I could let him lower himself to that degree. 
For him to submit himself for my sake to a ceremony he holds un- 
sanctioned by social welfare would be a clear violation of the moral 
order, a lapse of principle on his side to which I will never be a 
party. I can see that as plainly as yourself.” 

** Well, but what then?” said Duff Owen, with a disconcerted 
air. 

“Why, foreseeing all this,” Rebecca continued, firmly, ‘“ and 
sensible that these constant meetings were becoming increasingly 
painful to us both, I have already made my plans for leaving 
London. A friend, who is going for six months to America, has 
invited me to accompany her ; our berths are taken; we start in a 
fortnight.” 

Her decision was final, I felt. Rebecca withdrew, and I sat with 
my face in my hands, crushed and heartbroken. Duff Owen, I 
have good reason to know, was making mental memoranda of the 
situation for his next novelette. 


V.—How 1 lost my Mind. 


I am no Stoic; and the perversity of misfortune which had sat 
upon my well-meant efforts so far left me considerably shaken. 
Yet, perhaps, if it had stopped there! 

From blighted love I sought relief in active occupation, a remedy 
Duff Owen was able to supply, he himself having just entered upon 
one of the liveliest phases of his varied career. 

As he used to say, airily, ‘“‘ It is required of Progressives that a 
man be found unfaithful, to his former convictions,” and my 
progressive friend had no more respect for the musty old Liberty 
doctrines of three years ago than for a pair of old boots. Herbert 
Spencer, Sylvester Eden and School were historic fossils, fit for a 
museum, with merely a retrospective interest. To coerce nobody 
was an anti-social experiment which had failed. To coerce every- 
body alike was a grand departure, and, outside of a Reformatory, 
so new, that, applied to the existing fabric of the community, 
nothing less than topsy-turveydom was involved. 

For three rousing months we were catastrophists, political-force 
revolutionists. What, indeed, are the trumpery evils of those 
transient tumults that upset thrones, blow up their occupants and 
a section of the possessing class, to set against the welfare of 
thousands of workers? To stick at an auto da fé of the drones 
would be simply ferocious, if from their ashes the Golden Age 
must arise, in going order, without more ado. 
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It was lingeringly, and with natural reluctance, that we presently 
shelved the catastrophic methods of treatment, as more apparent 
than real in their efficacy, hauled down the blood and powder flag, 
and became regulation work-a-day Social Democrats with a propa- 
ganda which, under the exigencies of the moment, we had cut 
down to the tamest platitudes of Radicalism. But we did not 
waste breath or ink in killing the slain, the House of Lords, the 
Established Church, things as dead as Queen Anne. Our pro- 
gramme, to put it in a nut-shell, had two halves, Destructive and 
Constructive. 

I.—Extinction by law of all private incomes by a tax rising to 
twenty shillings in the pound on all incomes not immediately 
derived from wages. 

II.—All to labour. Uniform labour-day. Uniform wage, to be 
fixed by law. All workers and all work under legal supervision. 

Could anything be simpler and more temperate? Call us sub- 
versive of Law and Order! Why, our citizen would have the Law 
and its minions about his path and about his bed, spying out all 
his ways from the cradle to the grave. We did not call it Law; 
we called it the State. You have only to change the name of the 
street or square of criminal notoriety to remove the prejudice of 
association. 

But we recognized that even this humdrum programme could 
not be carried out, so to speak, before breakfast. We must settle 
one thing at a time ; and, in the onset, we found enough to do in 
settling what I will here call the great Gog and Magog Thames 
Ironworks strike, which Duff Owen took such a prominent part in 
running. 

Of artizans, “of unsophisticated humanity generally, my friend 
knew and could know, I must say, no more than of the king- 
dom of Heaven. He was jin de siecle, was Duff Owen, to the 
skin of his teeth, and between him and mankind in the rough, 
real communion was as out of the question as with the bears at 
the Zoo. But he could make them crawl up the pole. 

With the justice of this strike my story has no concern what- 
ever. Let us take for granted that the men were in the right. I 
always do; my instinctive generosity compelling me to side with 
the weakest. However, the gigantic works of the Brothers Gog 
and Magog had jogged along in sluggish acquiescence with things 
as they are until Duff Owen and others came to the more intelli- 
gent of the operatives with the happy thought that by ceasing 
operations at a certain moment, as it were on the spur of the 
moment, they might “rush” certain demands, and get their 
bun. 

So a start was made to the now familiar accompaniments: 
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great inconvenience, loud grumbling, see-saw of newspaper letters 
giving each other the lie, intercession from cardinals, and other 
‘small musketry, of no matter at all, one way or the other. 

The matter was, the formidable numbers of Gog and Magog’s men 
who, for bad reasons of their own, chose to stick to their work, and 
objected to be dictated to, even for their own good; it threatened 
to upset all calculations. 

But the strike must succeed, Duff Owen said; there were those 
who would not bless us if it failed. Moral suasion brought to bear 
on the laggards could not fail by-and-by to bring them out. 

I did a lot of amateur picketing, preached myself hoarse, with, 
alas! the poorest results. One rough diamond I had set my heart 
on, waylaid him, stuck to him, following him into public-houses, 
haranguing him on the enormity of his conduct; then, just when 
I thought he was won, he turned on me gruffly, reiterating his 
very first question: ‘‘ Blank it all, Mister; what blank right have 
you or any blank man alive to say I shan’t help my old woman to 
a cup of tea?”’ 

I gave him up. Then, when the very next day I heard that one 
of his mates had persuaded him to join the strikers, judge if I felt 
small ! 

‘“‘ How did he do it?” I asked the eye-witness. 

‘‘Knocked him down and kicked him about a bit; said we’d 
got him booked, and meant to smash him if he didn’t join the 
society,” he returned answer with a grin. 

‘There are some to whose impenetrable stupidity only the brute- 
force methods can appeal,” remarked Duff Owen as we walked 
away. 

“He may get the other fellow a month for applying them,” I 
suggested feebly. 

**He’d never have the effrontery to prosecute, nor any witness 
to come forward,” he returned, as one who knew what he was 
talking about. 

Next day there was a street scrimmage, and some quick-lime 
was thrown which put out one blackleg’s eye. At this I kicked, 
but Duff Owen talked me down. It was preposterous, he reminded 
me, to make such a hubbub about the {act of a passionate spirit 
borne away by a momentary impulse. And certainly a nature so 
passionate that it can spirit lime into the pocket at a particular 
moment, without malice aforethought, is more to be pitied than 
blamed. Anyway, no movement should be judged by its excesses ; 
and the joint powers of moral suasion in its liberal significance, 
quick-lime, fisticuffs, and so forth, worked to such purpose that 
Messrs. Gog and Magog had to send to the country to beat up 
fresh recruits. But we had our pickets at all the chief stations; 
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there the new comers were tackled, persuaded, and headed back to 
their native heaths. 

The game seemed won, and Duff Owen was already settling the 
lines for a fresh strike next year, with his hands, however, still full 
to overflowing of the present business. Those were wild and 
whirling weeks for us beth. It rained letters, messages, telegrams, 
leaflets, day and night. I neglected my office, and turned a deaf 
ear to reprimands ; but I worked like a horse to defeat Masters 
Gog and Magog, in the only way I could; blindly, faithfully 
carrying out the injunctions of Duff Owen and the Strike 
Committee. 

One morning I strode into the East End chop-house, where we 
had appointed to meet for lunch, with bad news in my face. 

‘** What ’s up?” said my friend, who sat alone reading the Red 
Lamp. 

‘The firm have engaged three hundred men on the quiet at 
p——,” I told him, “and arranged with the railway company to 
run the train with them straight through into the works, so that 
no pickets can get at them on the way.” 

** Very clever dodge that,” said he, with mock approval. ‘Check, 
eh?” 

** Checkmate,” said I gravely, “if the dodge succeeds and is 
repeated.” 

Duff Owen gave a light laugh. Evidently he knew all about it. 

**T should recommend those men to think twice before getting 
into that train,” he remarked presently, as he skimmed the 
columns of his newspaper. 

‘* What’s that?” said I, quite at fault. 

‘Well, you know it might leave the metals at a dangerous 
curve by a steep embankment, when the consequences to those 
inside might be {painful.”’ 

“* Duff Owen,” said I, disgustedly, ‘‘ your joking is sometimes in 
very bad taste.” 

He lit a cigar. ‘If they choose to disregard fair warnings,” he 
said, ‘‘ they have only themselves to thank for what happens.” 

He did not appear to be joking. I quailed. Ugly, unheeded, 
half-understood hints dropped, started up in my mind, and I felt 
sick. 

“T say, look here, now; I don’t like it,” I said unsteadily. 
** But you don’t mean—that ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Loss of human life is always in 
itself a bad business, granted; but the blame here, if anything 
occurs, rests on those who imposed on us the necessity of the step. 
Sit down, man; are you ill? Are you mad? Why, your eyes are 
starting out of your head.” 
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“But Duff Owen,” I gasped in a hoarse whisper, ‘I call it 
murder, massacre, butchery.” 

“But why?” said he. ‘TI call it heavy losses of the enemy’s 
troops.” 

““Great goodness!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ and you think such hellish 
means can do anything but mischief to the end in view?” 

‘* All’s fair in war,” said he, reverting to the Red Lamp. 

** All isn’t. And this isn’t war as the man meant who made the 
proverb....” My head spun. I reeled, and was making for the 
door. Duff Owen took hold of my arm, saying, ‘‘ Steady! where 
are you off to, you dangerous lunatic ?” 

“To wire to somebody, somewhere, and stop this massacre, you, 
you Mephistopheles, and—ditchwater,” I retorted, shaking him 
off; for I was the strongest, when it came to that. 

“You’re in it, you know,” hissed my Mephistopheles, with 
really diabolical enjoyment of my perturbation. ‘‘ Remember 
those letters, cypher telegrams, you despatched for me yesterday. 
Who ’Il believe you were ignorant, if ignorant you were. Besides,” 
and he took out his watch, ‘‘ you’d better have your lunch. If 
the firm have played their last card, it was trumped half an hour 
ago.” 

But I had dashed into the street, and was pelting along in a 
hansom to a junction station, near the works, where that train was 
timed to pass at two. 

Half-past came, and no sign. For thirty minutes I had suffered 
all the tortures of the damned. 

My reason seemed only waiting for the news that that train had 
been wrecked, to give way altogether. Recollection here becomes 
confused ; but I know that some blacklegs who got out of a local 
train came into collision with a number of strikers assembled on 
the platform, and the police were sent for to clear it. Caught in 
the crowd, I was half-stunned by a blow from a truncheon, staggered 
into the street and somebody’s arms. I remember no more. 


I awoke in a strange room, a condemned cell, I supposed, and I 
was to be hanged for murder to-morrow. A man’s face was looking 
down at me; I was too muddled to put a name to him, but since I 
knew it, it could hardly be the hangman’s. It was Staples, my 
chief at the office, a Philistine of the Philistines, and my particular 
aversion. 

He had a brother in the Gog and Magog firm, and had come 
East to see how matters were getting on. He saw me issue 
wounded from the affair at the station, and kindly had me taken 
to the old-fashioned house where he resided in the City. The 
doctor said, concussion of the brain, and I must not be moved. 
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Then began a night of terror. I had just wit enough left to 
hold my tongue, but felt I should give way in the morning. Mrs. 
Staples, a motherly old lady, came in early to see howI did. I 
answered by peremptorily ordering her to give me the Times which 
she had in her hand. ‘Oh, no,” said she; “‘ you’re forbidden to 
read.” 

At this I made a movement as though to spring out of bed and 
take it by force; she threw it down in a fright, and fled to say I 
was delirious, and must be removed to the hospital. Meanwhile I 
had clutched the paper and was devouring this paragraph :— 

DETERMINED ATTEMPT TO WRECK A TRAIN.—Yesterday a special, conveying 300 
labourers from P. to the Gog and Magog Ironworks had a narrow escape. It 
‘made an unexpected halt at an intermediate station to water the engine, and was seen 
by some passing pickets, who stormed the carriages, parleyed with their occupants, 
and induced them to break their contracts and return forthwith to P . It has since 
been discovered that a series of formidable obstacles had been placed on the line at a 


point where, owing to a sharp curve, the engine-driver could have had no warning of 
the danger. . 


Here Mrs. Staples, returning accompanied, found me smiling, 
apologetic, meek and strengthless as a lamb, and her alarm 
evaporated. I slept most of that day and night. On Sunday 
morning my host came in, and found me clothed, and collected 
in mind. 

He delivered a round lecture, telling me they knew at the office 
how I had been going on lately, and this would never do. I listened, 
like Eve to the serpent, and answered not a word. All my virtue 
had gone out of me for the nonce. That man’s humdrum, comfort- 
able, middle-class, John Bull exterior no longer repelled me, but 
drew me with an unholy fascination. He was pacified by my mute 
attention, and told me if I only acted half as sensibly as I talked, 
all might yet be well. He broke off his sermon when the church- 
bells began, and left me, saying cheerily, ‘‘ I never like to be late 
for a place of worship, no more than I like to be late for dinner.” 
The whole man was in that remark. 

I was well enough to come down that evening. Mrs. Staples 
and her five unmarried daughters (the third, Milly, had bright 
eyes) were excessively kind, hoped they would see more of me in 
future. Female influence, to which I have ever been susceptible, 
was not wanting to precipitate my fall. But, gentle reader, 
after the moral tossings in a blanket I had recently undergone, 
to come home to tea, sit by the hearth, and go to church on 
Sundays to the end of my days was a rapturous prospect. It 
opened temptingly before me, as before Tannhiuser, the en- 
chanted mountain-halls of Venus. Like Tannhiuser, I went in. 

Next day I slunk back to Museum Street, wondering if I should 
refrain from |laying violent hands on Duff Owen, for whom I 
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had conceived one of those violent passing hatreds to which only 
the most amiable temperaments are subject. Fortunately, or 
unfortunately, he had gone out of town. Ere he returned I had 
removed myself and my belongings, leaving no address. I have 
not seen him from that day to this. 

The strike ended unexpectedly, in a victory for both sides, if 
both are to be believed; and Duff Owen started at once on a lec- 
turing tour in America, where no doubt he makes fun and “‘ copy” 
out of my downfall, which was rapid and complete. 

I have changed my lodgings, my tailor, my hatter, and dine 
once a week with the Staples. I conform to everything; I am 
not ashamed of my respectability, in mind, body, and estate. 
All in good time I became an active member of the Primrose 
League. I (I have vowed here to keep nothing back) have even 
leant an ear to whisperings of the Stock Exchange. I will be 
hung for a sheep and not for a lamb! 

Rebecca is the Astarte of my dreams, but as a rule I have none. 
Miss Milly Staples is a nice, goody-goody, unemancipated Young 
Person, very fond of shopping, and, I think, of me. I like her 
better and better ; it is more than probable that one of these days 
she will become the wife of my bosom. Choral service, many 
bridesmaids, cake, breakfast, speeches, slipper-showers, in the 
prehistoric style. I see it all ahead. Worst, I shall not mind. 

I shall die, as now I live, a renegade. My confession, here set 
down in black and white, is the only bid I can make for your abso- 

lution. Duff Owen says it is concussion of the brain, and that a 
policeman’s truncheon was the instrument of my perversion. 
Rebecca is persuaded it is naughty Milly’s sly smart frocks. Mr. 
Staples knows it was his good advice, and is increasingly partial to 
his future son-in-law. You, who have heard my lamentable story, 
shall be my judge. 
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Motty is my niece, and a high-school girl of seventeen; and I am 
going to tell of a tour I made with her in the summer vacation. 

Now Molly is a pretty girl, sweet, and well-mannered ; indeed, 
she comes up generally to so high a standard of excellence in girls, 
that I am afraid I shall seem but a cross-grained female for rela- 
ting the following story: and yet it is all true; I have not enlarged 
on it by one word. What I would like to discover is where the 
fault lay. I will explain how it all came about. 

But first I must mention that, as I have always lived a rather 
secluded life in the country, perhaps I am a little old-fashioned in 
my ideas. I am a widow, and, having no children, my views on 
education have perforce been purely theoretic, my chief com- 
panions being my books. I had become a devout follower of 
Ruskin, and the views of that great writer on girls’ training always 
struck me as particularly sound. Now, I had no young relations 
save a family of nieces who attended a high school recently founded 
near London, and said to be most excellent in its teaching and 
results. I did not often see the girls, but I duly received from 
their mother accounts of their progress ; how Molly had just begun 
Latin, how Ethel was first in Chemistry, and how Daisy had got 
the second prize in Mathematics. I have still the letter which 
Molly (aged then about nine) wrote me, in a scrawly child’s hand, 
to tell me of her first going to school. This was it :— 

My pear Aunt, 

I have begun at the High School this Christmas, I like it very much. Mother 
can’t teach me any more. She used to help me with French, but French isn’t what it 
was, The teaching at the school is quite equal to harrow winchester and eton. 

I am your loveing niece, 
MOLLY. 

(The child is mother of the woman—or girl; and Molly, it may 
be observed, even then knew how to make the best of her small 
attainments.) 

The girls’ progress seemed to be excellent, and I, too, became a. 
firm believer in high schools. All that the girl of the past lacked, 
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I thought to myself, the girl of the future will possess. She will 
have wasted none of her time on the foolish samplers and cross- 
stitch of her grandmother’s times, or the still more useless crewel- 
work of her mother’s youth. She will have a well-trained mind, 
keenly alive to,new impressions, and ready to seize upon the best 
part of everything that comes in her way. 

Accordingly when she was just seventeen, last year, I determined 
to give her a treat, and take her for a foreign tour during the 
summer vacation. Her small outfit was soon ready, and she met 
me at Charing Cross one bright July morning, in the happiest 
frame of mind. She had never been out of England before. 

(Human nature has always been my favourite study, and I must 
here confess that the wish to take Molly as my travelling companion 
had originated partly in pure selfishness, as I promised to myself 
much enjoyment from seeing the effect of foreign travel on a young 
and untried mind, fresh from the stimulating power of a high- 
school education.) 

Molly, as I have said, is pretty. Although tall, she has none 
of the awkwardness and all the grace of youth, so that people 
often think her less of a child than she really is. She was quietly 
and tastefully dressed. In her pretty blue serge travelling dress, 
‘* picked out’”’ with red, I saw many people look at her admiringly, 
and felt proud of my charming companion. She enjoyed the 
breezy crossing, and did full justice to the delicious lunch of the 
Calais Gare Maritime. Two little, plaintive English ladies, who 
were surreptitiously eating their own ham-sandwiches to a ‘‘ demi- 
siphon,” which they had ordered from the waiter, looked at her 
approvingly. 

‘** Dear me,” said Molly, as we travelled towards Bale, ‘‘ how very 
like ‘ abroad’ is to England! ”’ 

She quite enjoyed the night journey, and emerged rosy from it ; 
while I, alas! was racked with sick-headache. She had brought 
in her bag two school-books, which, at first, she made a continual 
show of studying; one was a history book, the other, Experimental 
Chemistry. I do not exactly know of what use the latter was sup- 
posed to be, as one could hardly practise chemistry in the train, 
especially during a night journey; but I shall have more to say of 
both these works anon. 

We had lovely weather, and stayed, before leaving the beaten 
track, at the usual kind of cosmopolitan first-class hotel. Molly 
liked the lifts in these, and never lost an opportunity of going up 
or down in them. I think it was with something of this feeling 
that she enjoyed the St. Gothard railway. We stayed at Lugano, 
and here, after several days of comfortable idleness, I suggested 

that Molly should indite a letter home. She yawned. 
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“Oh, Auntie, what ’s the use? They ’ll know that nothing can 
have happened to me. Besides, letter-writing is a thing of the 
past.” 

Is filial affection a thing of the past, too? I thought, as I reflected 
on the long, double-sheeted effusions I had been used to pen in my 
youth whenever I left home for + day or two. However, on this 
occasion, Molly had to make letter-writing a thing of the present ; 
and here is what she wrote: 


My Dear Moruer, 


We got here on Thursday at 3p.m. This is a very nice hotel, and the dinners 
are very good, and seven courses long. The railway-carriages coming over the St. 
Gothard are such curious shapes, little square rooms with a gallery running all along 
one side. We had lunch at the tunnel ; this was the menu :— 

Fish and potatoes, mutton with beans, a vegetable I didn’t like, and fruit. 
I didn’t think the cooking was half so good as our Mary’s. Auntie couldn’t eat, as 
she was sick. Ask Miss Hicks if she has seen my geometry book. I must stop now. 
Your loving, 
MOLLY. 


I gasped as I folded up this effusion; but Molly was not con- 
scious of any shortcomings. She talked away merrily all dinner- 
time, chiefly about Miss Hicks (her geometry mistress) and the 
school-girls. I—well, later on I yearned even to hear of Miss 
Hicks. For this was in the early days of our travels; and there 
came a change. 

We went up into the glacier solitudes, and stayed for a week in 
the heart of the great mountains. Molly grew sad and silent; all 
her native brightness forsook her. She was still docile and amiable, 
but it was evident that she did not care much for scenery. ‘‘ Per- 
haps she longs for society,” I thought; “like takes to like, and 
I can be but dull company for a young girl.” But I must confess 
that Molly disappointed me by her lack of enthusiasm. 

“* Well, Molly,” I said on arriving, ‘‘ what do you think of the 
Alps ?”’ 

“They don’t look so very high,” my niece remarked feebly, 
raising her eyes as though to look at Monte Rosa were rather a 
tiresome duty. 

And then she wouldn’t, or said she couldn’t, walk. I, who am 
past fifty, tramped gaily all day; but Molly, aged seventeen, strong 
and rosy, declared that walking knocked her up. 

** Nobody goes in for walking now,” she said; ‘‘ we play fives 
and cricket.” 

Mules were seldom to be had in this particular place; so after 
three days of it, Molly quietly took to her bed. She called her 
complaint ‘‘ sunstroke”’; but as she was in no pain, had no fever, 
and ate her dinner with a will, I have some suspicion that the 
sunstroke existed entirely in her imagination. A lady staying in 
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the hotel, to whom I confided my troubles, confirmed these theories. 
“Oh, it’s nothing,” she said; “‘ girls of the present day are often 
like that. There’s nothing they won’t do to avoid being taken for 
a walk.” This was unfortunate, as I had taken Molly with me 
abroad for the express purpose of taking walks. 1 remember read- 
ing a story somewhere about a young couple who, settling out in 
the wilds of California, hired a ‘‘yeller gal” to do the house- 
cleaning. The yeller gal cleaned just one room, and was then 
seen quietly to walk away. She had had about enough of it, she 
said when interrogated, and she couldn’t be persuaded to come 
back. ‘‘ Them yeller gals,’ concluded the narrator, “ is jest about 
the meanest trash.” Molly, although I wouldn’t wish to call her 
‘the meanest trash,” yet imitated the ‘‘ yeller gal” in her tactics. 
Politely and silently, she declined further exercise. She sat in the 
village meadow with her chemistry book—which, by the way, is 
doubtless still reposing in that meadow; for Molly never found 
out its loss till we were many miles away and already thinking of 
the return journey. 

Molly’s not being able to walk altered my plans. The moun- 
tains bored her so much that, though the weather was still per- 
fectly cloudless, and the high Alps most tempting for a prolonged 
stay, we left at the end of a week for Venice. 

As we were leaving the valley, and just as “ the sun looked over 
the mountain’s rim,” I took a farewell glance at Monte Rosa, 
glistening in the morning light, and quoted the well-known 
lines :— 

How faintly flush’d, how phantom-fair, 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there 

A thousand shadowy-pencill’d valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 

“Is that your own composition?” asked Molly, turning round. 
upon her mule. ' 

We went to Milan. Molly recovered altogether there, and, 
under the fascination of the shops, was quite well for a day or 
two. She enjoyed the spiral staircases in the Cathedral, with 
something of the same feeling, I imagine, as she had enjoyed the 
hotel lifts and the St. Gothard Railway. We visited the Brera. 
also ; but here Molly showed such evident signs of boredom that I 
dared not stay too long, fearing a return of the sunstroke. 

“Are all these pictures hand-painted ?’’ Molly had asked on 
first entering. 

I think she would have felt more respect for them if they had 
been Aspinalled by an entirely new machine process. 

Next day we started for Venice. I really think Molly’s limpness. 
on that journey was partially to be accounted for by the heat (it 
was hot as it only knows how to be hot in the Lombard plains), 
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and she soon relapsed into the ‘‘ squeezed lemon” condition that 
Ruskin comments upon so severely in Fors Clavigera, a propos of 
some travelling companions on this very journey. I felt for her, 
but could not reconcile my conscience to letting her pass by all 
the points of interest unnoticed. 

“There is Catullus’ Villa, Molly,” I cried, forgetting the heat, 
as we came upon the promontory of Sermione, and the blue 
Garda-lake glittering in the sun. 

Molly half-opened her eyes. ‘‘ Do you know him?” she asked. 
She had taken a prize for Latin last term. In Peschiera, half an 
hour later, she did not show even a semblance of interest. All 
the great scenes of history and art, all the places made sacred by 
long association, were as nothing to the mind of this highly 
trained school-girl. Squeezed lemons, indeed! Squeezed lemons 
are all too inadequate to describe Molly’s martyred attitude. At 
Verona, I dared not even mention Juliet’s house, or the Roman 
Amphitheatre! And then we crossed the Mestre Bridge over the 
lagoon, lit with the golden fires of sunset. How well I remem- 
bered my first crossing of that bridge! What a thrill it brings 
into my heart even now to recall how I craned my neck out of the 
windows to catch the first sight of Venice! But that was when I 
was a girl, thirty years ago. My niece belongs to the modern 
school. She was yawning desperately, I noticed, in her corner of 
the carriage. 

But Molly enjoyed Venice too, in her way, and for a time. 
“‘ What a heavenly place!” she exclaimed next morning, as she 
took me from one sham jewellery shop-window to another. She 
bought a gondola-brooch for a franc, and a string of blue beads for 
sixty centimes. With these she was evidently more pleased than 
with the shining facade of St. Mark. I am not certain whether 
she ever really looked at that, during our week’s stay in Venice. 

But then churches in general were a grief to her. There were 
so very many of them to be seen. They made her feel so giddy 
that she generally had to be assisted back to the gondola, there to 
wait till I had finished my inspection of some rare Bellini in the 
sacristy. 

I am ashamed to say, that, so far from “doing” the Ducal 
Palace, Ruskin in hand, Molly never got beyond the courtyard at 
the foot of the ‘‘ Giant’s Staircase.” Here she paused, and said, 
as if the idea had occurred to her for the first time : 

‘** How many Doges were there at once? ” 

“Only one,” I answer, with a gasp; “they reigned in order 
like kings, you know.” 

‘** What a very big house for only one Doge!” 

Oh! Shade of Shakespere! 
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However, to do Molly justice, she was interested for quite two 
days in Venice. But, when her small stock of money failed, bore- 
dom began again, as in the mountains. She ‘never spoke to the 
natives, either in the Alps or in Venice. For one thing, she knew 
very little German or Italian. I wondered at this, as I knew that 
she ‘‘did” Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War, and Pellico’s Prigioni 
for school, and these are by no means beginners’ books. But 
Molly explained innocently, ‘‘ Oh, mother always looks out all the 
words for me in the dictionary, and then I learn the bit she has 
translated for me by heart, so that I can read it off to the German 
mistress next day.” 

‘** But, my dear child,” I remonstrated, ‘“‘ what a way of learning 
a language! Does your teacher know this ?” 

** Oh, it’s all right. I should never keep my place in the school, 
if I didn’t do that,”’ Molly said easily. She had, indeed, no great 
taste for languages, and her attitude to Italian generally approached 
nearly to the celebrated Mr. Lillyvick’s when informed that l'eau 
was French for water: ‘I call that a poor language—very poor.” 

I had expected her to take some interest in the picturesque 
Venetians and their black-eyed babies (Molly loved babies at 
home); but all the notice she took of them was to be horrified at 
their mothers’ ignorance of hygienic principles. 

‘Oh, they ’ll die,” she said, comfortably turning away from a 
group of swaddled infants ; as if further comment was unnecessary 
on people who didn’t wear Jaeger garments, and tied up their 
babies’ legs in such a funny fashion. 

Molly was essentially a child of her generation. She was also 
very insular, and very persistent. ‘She was much shocked with 
the short frocks, bare legs, and late hours of the fashionable 
Italian infant. 

“How wicked!” she cried; ‘‘ how shameful of its parents to let 
it sit up till eleven and eat ices.” 

(To do Molly justice, I must say that the particular child singled 
out for opprobrium was seated between its parents on the Piazza, 
enjoying a couvert d’enfant, or dinner consisting of a sardine, a 
soup, an ice, and a dessert—and all this at 10.30 in the evening.) 

But I argued with Molly on the main question. 

** As to the short frocks,” I said, ‘‘we all wore frocks just as 
short, and had legs quite as bare, when I was a child. It’s a 
matter of fashion.”’ 

“That ’s the reason why you none of you had any constitu- 
tions!” cried Molly triumphantly, as if that quite disposed of the 
matter. 

In vain I assured her that, on the contrary, we had not all 
succumbed to disease. She did not heed my remarks. It is one 
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of Molly’s little ways to think that nothing was ever done rightly 
in the dark ages before the high-school days. As for me, 1 am 
convinced that she often regards me with infinite pity for being so 
ill-educated, so ignorant of the higher mathematics, and I wince 
before her searching gaze. Molly wrote to her mother from 
Venice thus :— 
Dear MOTHER, 

I like this place. But we’ve been here two days, and scen all there is to be 
seen, and I hope Auntie won’t stay much longer. I don’t like going into churches, 
they feel so mouldy inside. And the sanitary system of Venice seems very bad; there 


are no end of smells. I’ve bought a blue necklace and some nougat. There’s a 
lovely sweet-shop near the Piazza. Is my School Report ont yet ? 


‘*T like this place,” struck me as a decidedly minimum view of 
Venice ; but I forbore to comment. 

Molly did not seem to want to take any little presents home to 
her mother and sisters; all the trifles she bought seemed more or 
less for herself, with the exception of a big photograph she got for 
the School. I recalled how my brother and I, at her age, had 
denied ourselves sweets and ices, nay, would have gone without our 
dinner if we could, in order to buy presents for all the home-circle, 
not even forgetting the cook. ‘‘Is this, again,” I pondered, ‘‘ the 
result of the ‘ unhomeyness’ of a high-school education ? ” 

We had perfect weather. The Grand Canal glimmered every 
evening in the moonlight, as our gondola glided along it. Every 
afternoon we sailed on the lagoons, and gazed on “the blue 
islands of Paduan hills, poised in the golden west.’’ But, alas! 
for the “‘ vital feelings of delight ” that should have stirred Molly’s. 
breast! They were non-existent ! 

Molly now so often wore a martyred air, and her boredom in- 
creased so much, that I was led to hasten the return journey to 
Paris. Her spirits rose for this journey. “I never like to stay 
more than a day in one place,” she confessed. She read a novel 
during most of the way back, and this time I forbore to worry 
her by pointing out places of interest. Once, on the lake of Como 
at midday, she started up with an excited air from her book. I 
thought she was going to expatiate on the beauty of the situation 
of Bellagio, shining in the sunlight, but it was only: ‘ Now the 
Sixth Form will be going down to ‘ rec.’”’ ! 

(I believe, in my own heart, that the only pleasure she derived 
at last from seeing places was in the prospect of being able to tell 
the ‘‘ Sixth ’ that she had done so.) 

But she did enjoy one thing in Paris, the Eiffel Tower. We 
went to the very top; nothing was to be seen, but that did not 
matter to her. She had been up, and could now say she had. 
Ethel Robinson could no longer swagger about at school as the 
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only girl who had been up the Eiffel Tower. After lunch, on the 
first day, I suggested going to the Louvre. 

‘What is the Louvre ?”’ asked Molly. 

“The Louvre is a picture-gallery,” said I; ‘‘and there is a big 
hotel also called by that name, and the largest shops in Paris.” 

“Oh, the shops! Let’s go there!” said Molly. 

But Molly came after all to see the pictures, and was much 
impressed by the Venus of Milo, giving her ungrudging approval 
of the principles of hygiene demonstrated by that famous beauty’s 
waist. 

* * * * 

Just as we were leaving Paris, there came a letter from Molly’s 
mother, with Molly’s ‘‘ School Report” for the preceding term. 
I was amazed at this report. I cannot be too thankful for having 
seen it; for had I not done so, I might have parted from my niece 
thinking her the most ill-educated young person I had ever met ; but 
I was now happily saved from falling into such an error. To my 
astonishment, I learned that Molly not only occupied a high place 
in the school, but was “first” in History, “first” in Literature, 
and “first,” it need hardly be added, in the Shakespere Class, 
besides taking a good place in Mathematics. 

This quite took my breath away. With the ‘“ Report” was en- 
closed a dry little note from Molly’s head mistress, in which she 
much regretted that her favourite pupil was losing so much 

valuable time in travelling, when she should have been working at 
Chemistry and Algebra. Chemistry and Algebra! Were these 
then to be the only food of life? Poor Molly! mentally starving 
in the midst of plenty! 

And after all, if girls are now far above the simple pleasures 
and interests that contented their parents; if « + y and N,O are 
the only subjects in which they take delight ; then why did Molly 
leave behind, first, her book of mathematical examples in a boat 
at Lugano, and secondly, her chemistry volume in the Alpine 
meadow, and then show so very little concern at their loss? That 
is a mystery I cannot unravel. 

But, making all due allowance for Molly’s deficiencies (and I 
own that the fault was mostly mine for not accepting her as she 
was, and in yearning for more than she had to give), still, there 
must clearly be something wrong with the new system. I would 
not wish to impugn the wisdom of Molly’s schoolmistress, who 
must doubtless know more of girls’ needs than I do, but I cannot 
help feeling it a pity to cram their minds so tightly with dry facts, 
and to make them take up so many subjects that no room is 
left for “human nature’s daily food.” This new system of 
education makes most girls into prigs. It could not make Molly 
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a prig, but it spoiled her. It had given her a mental surfeit, or 
fit of indigestion. Her mind was like a slate on which so much 
had been written as to leave no room for further impressions. 

Times are changing, and views of education with them. On 
this subject, I cannot believe that the last word has as yet been 
said. Even taking the Chemistry, Mathematics, Latin, &c., into 
account—the teaching that is equal to ‘“eton, winchester, and 
harrow”’—who shall say that our girls have altogether im- 
proved ? 

(Molly is not looking over my shoulder to criticize this remark : 
I should not dare to make it if she were.) 

I look back upon past years and wonder if, after ali, in this, as 
in other things, it is not true that “‘ the old is better.” 


Emity Constance Cook. 


So 
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Our land system long ago furnished a fruitful theme, alike for the 
economist and reformer. The soil of England has been described 
variously as comparatively unbroken, and as a used-up mine of 
wealth, while those who cultivate it complain, and justly, that 
with the price of every agricultural product depreciated by foreign 
competition the first of human arts has becomed beggared and 
bankrupt. For a farmer to pay rent, rates, tithe, taxes, and a 
labourers’ bill might be feasible when the country felt itself in the 
humour to give sixpence for a quartern loaf. With wheat down to 
twenty-eight shillings a quarter, and New Zealand mutton in 
popular favour and demand, the thing is impossible. 

In the interim the case of the agricultural labourer cannot very 
well be postponed sine die, for the simple reason that his vote, 
when parties in the towns chance to be evenly balanced, may 
suffice to turn the scale. Tithe also seems likely to present a 
chronic difficulty, at all events so long as Church and State keep 
in partnership. That it constitutes a burden on the already 
overburdened land I, as a tithe-owner, am free to admit. Pro- 
bably the three shillings per acre, its nett value according to the 
present rate of corn averages, would hardly come into the calcula- 
tion but for polemical reasons. It represents, however, so much 
decrement from the farmer’s profit, or so much increment to the 
poor man’s loss, and even if the onus of tithe be transferred from 
occupier to owner, still would remain a grievance. At present 
there are too many interests centred on the soil, and the tithe- 
owner has got to be regarded as extraneous and superfluous. 

Taking a bird-eye’s view therefore of the land, we find that its 
long-suffering tiller is called upon to dole out hard cash to :— 

1. The nominal, or actual, owner. 

. The mortgagee, or vampire behind the scenes. 

. The tithe-owner, singular or plural. 

. So many labourers. 

The rate-collector. 

The Queen’s tax-gatherer. 

If there be a margin left—himself. 
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Putting the last item aside, and regarding the others seriatim, 
we perceive that income-tax, to a man so circumstanced, corresponds 
to the prevailing depression. Cantabit vacuus. Also that the 
labourer’s wage-rate has fallen to a minimum, and that tithe 
approximates 30 per cent. below par, and that rents have declined 
universally throughout the kingdom. Per contra, rates have steadily 
advanced during the past two decades, and the interest derivable 
from mortgages on land has not decreased. The mortgagee, in 
fact, when brought out of his corner and compelled to face the 
light of day, looms large and terrible. The acreage of England is 
not mortgaged to more than a third of its marketable value; yet 
the dead weight of interest represents three-fifths, and that, in 
plain terms, exceeds the maximum the land can bear. It is the 
irresponsible bénéficiaire who prevents the rental corresponding 
with the fall of produce, and the wage-rate from rising above 
starvation point. In Ireland an attempt was made by Lord 
Russell to eliminate this bloodsucker by a compulsory sale of 
encumbered estates, but the alleviation proved to be only temporary, 
and within three decades of the change of owners, the mortgagee 
had recommenced venesection, nay, was draining the life-blood of 
the soil. This horse leech requires to be improved off the face of 
the earth altogether. One need not be a Communist to perceive 
that his existence forces rents upwards and wages downwards. He 
does nothing for the acres he bleeds, nor for those who expend 
their capital thereon, nor for the men whose life-labour fertilizes 
them. His status resembles that of Shylock. Let the landowner, 
the farmer, the labourer starve, he must have his pound of flesh. 
The bargain he has struck being inhuman is immoral, and worst 
of all, unbusinesslike. It has been protected by law, and by law 
it can be annulled. 

Here, however, I pause. In this free country, where legislation, 
so far as intention goes, usually makes for righteousness, such 
schemes of wholesale confiscation as that propounded by Mr. 
Henry George, would be literally worse than a crime—a stupendous 
blunder. Our national wealth hinges on our national integrity. 
Play fast and loose with the rights of property, and credit would 
fly, capital would be diverted from this grand commercial centre, 
and the toiling millions would be the first and chief sufferers. The 
rights of property, however, are one thing; its usurpations 
another, and the right of freehold does not include within its 
limits, morally at all events, the privilege of pawning. You may 
pawn your watch—well and good; nobody is hurt thereby, no 
human rights infringed. But when you pawn the fair profit of 
the tenant, whose money and skill makes the thing pawned 
remunerative, and also the thin margin which divides comfort 
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from privation in the labourer’s lot, you perpetrate an injury 
which the State may justly terminate once for all. 

Ido not advocate the compulsory sale of encumbered estates ; 
that expedient, having failed conspicuously in Ireland, need not 
be repeated in England. My position is, that the pawnbroker, 
alias mortgagee, and the owner, alias mortgagor, have a partner- 
ship interest in the land. Let them dissolve partnership. Appoint 
a land commission to determine how many acres constitute the 
equitable interest of the mortgagee, which portion of an entire 
estate may be excised with the least damage to the mortgagor’s 
remainder, and how far growing timber, or fruit-trees, or tene- 
ments represent cash advanced. Then simply convey the severed 
portion to the mortgagee in fee simple, subject only to such 
conditions as leases, but not to annuities, which should be 
capitalized and treated as mortgages. Lastly, enact that neither 
capital advanced on the security of freehold, nor interest accruing 
from any such advance, be henceforward recoverable in a court 
of law, and then the soil of England will be not only freehold but 
free. 

No doubt this strong measure would involve some hardship, 
yet, in the main, if it happened to pain an owner to part with 
ancestral acres, the real gain would be indisputable. Esse quam 
viderti may be Spartan, yet its honesty has its advantages. 
Thousands of landlords are sailing under false colours. From the 
extent of their acreage, the dignity of their mansions, their social 
status, they are assumed to be men of wealth, whereas what they 
grasp in rents barely satisfies the exactions of mortgagees and 
annuitants. To reduce the magnificence of these gentry would 
be a trifle humiliating, yet not altogether unkind or injurious. 
When the whole truth became public property, they would be 
expected to do less. Their subscription list might be reduced 
three-fourths. They would be apparently poorer, really richer, 
and, if they could persuade their mortgagees to give them an 
equity of redemption for a term of years on the acres detached 
from their estates, a fortunate marriage or a legacy might 
eventually replace the ancient landmarks. 

Having thus enfranchised freehold, and made ownership a 
reality in lieu of a sham, I should turn my attention to the farmer 
and the labourer. 

Now, the interests of these two are indissolubly blended, yet 
need not, I maintain, on that account be treated as antagonistic 
to that of the owner. First, for the soil to be cultivated properly 
there should be security of tenure, subject to the prime condition 
that the land be kept clean and in good heart. Hitherto a long 
lease has implied, either a huge fine or an exaggerated rental. 
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Fines, happily, have become an anachronism; leases should be 
more general and less one-sided ; in fact, having regard to the all 
importance of a home-grown food-supply to the nation, the condi- 
tions of tenure ought to be determined, not by a landlord or his 
griping agent, nor by the tenant himself, but by some competent 
and impartial authority, and on the following lines :— 

The rental paid to hinge on the price of labour and on that of 
produce, but to vary according to the yield of each season. 

(1) A farmer able and willing to pay the highest wage-rate of 
his district should be eased proportionately in respect of rent ; 

(2) A farmer who has disposed of his produce at a high rate 
should pay a due percentage on prosperity to his landlord, and 
vice versd, where prices ruled the minimum, should be eased pro 
tanto. 

(3) A farmer whose crop, or crops, failed in any particular 
season should be accorded proportionate relief from the par value 
of his rent for the year, and vice versdé, when the yield was super- 
abundant, should surrender a fraction of the excess in the form of 
extra rent to his landlord. 

These principles, I am convinced, are sound, but to get them 
into workable form would involve the labour of a committee of 
experts, a permanent land commission, not necessarily of lawyers, 
rather of practical agriculturists. The issue being, as stipu- 
lated, taken out of the hands both of landlord and tenant, the 
arrangements might be concluded without friction. Differences 
of usage in different districts would imply a corresponding adjust- 
ment, but I am morally certain, both that the owners would receive 
an average rental approximating that which they now enjoy, and 
that the tenants would benefit in the very direction they most 
need. 

Nothing puts so severe a strain on a farmer as the compulsion 
to make up the sum total of his rent when, practically, owing to 
a bad season or a depressed market, his capital has been exhausted 
by his labour-bill. On the lines I have laid he would receive an 
appreciable easement, and thus the drag of rent would be so much 
the less felt. On the other hand, when grain was up, or stock 
fetching a fancy price, he would be the last to grudge a just 
landlord a slice of his good luck. 

Before I come to the case of the labourer, I must briefly allude 
to the tenant’s other burdens: tithe, rates, taxes, sporting-rights. 
And first, tithe. For my own part (and I may be a pessimist), I 
believe that tithe is doomed. Possibly, if the Church could com- 
pound for absolute independence by the surrender of this, her chief 
emolument, retaining the glebe, the parsonages, and churches 
(vested interests of course being respected), the bargain would not 
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be a bad one for her ; neither is it the sort of compromise likely to 
be rejected by moderate Nonconformists, while Roman Catholics 
generally decry the secularization of ecclesiastical property. 
Here, however, a question arises: What, in that case, would be the 
future of the two millions per annum of tithe drawn from agri- 
culture, and agriculture only? The Liberal party seem to have 
decided, in camerd, that it must of necessity go to foster some 
scheme of high education for the masses. NowI am no adversary 
to education, quite the reverse; but I submit that to tax agricul- 
ture thus oppressively when it is really starving, for what, after all, 
is a mere idea, would be inconsiderate. My own view is, that the 
tithe could not be utilized better than for wheat bounties. Wheat 
in the next decade will almost go out of cultivation. To grow it 
in the teeth of perpetually sinking prices may be patriotic, yet 
patriotism and business sometimes clash. Most assuredly, a war 
of any kind among civilized nations (a fortiori if we were engaged 
therein) would run up the price of grain ; nevertheless, the farmer’s 
stock of cereals at the moment of sudden inflation might and 
probably would be reduced below what we deem now the minimum. 
What would follow? Simply starvation for our overgrown popu- 
lation, leading up to revolution and anarchy. Whether the tithe 
be employed to assist the agriculturist to grow the staff of life, or 
whether wheat bounties be granted from the Exchequer, one thing 
appears evident, viz., that without such artificial stimulus English 
wheat will simply cease. No more shall the motto of our home- 
steads be, Far abundet horreis, while a month’s blockade of our 
ports would starve us into submission. 

Secondly, rates. Next to the clergy, who are rated as well as 
taxed on their slender incomes, the farmers suffer most cruelly 
from these local imposts. Already the rule in the shires has got to 
be: Take care of the rates, and the taxes will take care of them- 
selves. Coming, like clockwork, once a quarter, thereby doubling 
the cost of collection, they hit the farmer hard, and any allevia- 
tion would be welcomed. One saving could be effected with ad- 
vantage, viz., by making the lunatic asylums’ maintenance an 
imperial instead of a local burden. To arouse the slightest 
interest in the mentally afflicted seems a Herculean task, yet it is 
a simple fact that, owing to the impossibility of classifying patients 
in county asylums, much unnecessary suffering is entailed, and 
particularly on that numerous class who enjoy prolonged lucid 
intervals, during which they feel acutely the horror of being 
imprisoned, cheek by jowl, with the drivelling, the dangerous, and 
the downright filthy. Humanity calls aloud for the transferage of 
lunatics to the State, and will probably call in vain. Having a 
thorough grasp of the subject, from personal experience of a very well- 
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ordered asylum, I write confidently rather than hopefully. Enough 
that the proposition I here hazard would knock down the annual 
two-shilling rate to one and eightpence, an appreciable boon to 
the struggling agriculturist, and one that may eventually conduce 
to the amelioration of the semi-sane lunatic’s lot by a complete 
reform of our lunatic system under the auspices of the State. 

Next, the Queen’s taxes. Here one might expect a little gene- 
rosity on the part of the Exchequer, were it not for our experience 
of the past, which leads up to the conclusion that the income-tax 
is mainly levied on incomes which have no existence except in the 
vivid imagination of the assessor. Until this inquisitive impost 
is levied on the nett income of Her Majesty’s lieges, it will be ridi- 
culous to talk of the equity of assessment. Probably no class of 
citizens pay so largely in excess as the tenant farmers. They have 
been known to be mulcted when the balance was entirely on the 
wrong side, and the word income a miserable misnomer. Surely, 
the quality of mercy should not be strained, when the food pro- 
vider is being beaten all along the line by bad seasons, worse 
prices, and a flood of foreign produce? There remains one other 
item in the agricultural programme, so far as it affects the tenant, 
viz., sporting rights. Now, taking the farmers as a class 
(although they have grossly misused the powers granted them 
under the Ground Game Act, by exterminating the hares, and 
thereby idiotically destroying a commercial commodity of tangible 
and relative value), their sympathies lie with sport; hence the 
ancient privilege of shooting enjoyed by landlords has generally 
been respected, and, indeed, upheld. What farmers grumble at, 
and with good reason, is the transferage of shooting rights to 
parties having no interest in the land. It may be all very well 
for the Squire, and with him as many guns in reason as he elects 
to invite, to trample over field and fallow in search of birds 
without reference to “ glats” in the hedges, but when a stranger 
claims that privilege, and employs a keeper to parade the farmer’s 
grounds, the honest fellow rebels. The landlords must surrender 
the usurped right of selling their shooting, or the relations between 
themselves and their tenants will lack that cordiality which is born 
of the sense of fair play. 

I now approach the claims of labour. In so doing I must em- 
phasize the fact, that I do not advocate the socialistic and impos- 
sible theory of the State regulating the wage-rate. Free labour 
ought to be the corollary of a free country, and, indeed, if ever 
labour should amalgamate in one homogeneous, solid mass in oppo- 
sition to capital, the prosperity of England would be at an end. 
The value of labour must depend on that of produce, inasmuch as 
two plus two do not, and never will, make five. At the same time, 
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in the adjustment of terms between landlord and tenant (an 
arrangement feasible by local committees, say, of the County Coun- 
cils, after the general principles of such adjustment were decided by 
the Department of Agriculture), I advocate such conditions as 
would make it worth while for the farmer to pay the higher wage- 
rate, and I regard this proviso as being all-important to the per- 
fecting of what I conceive to be a spherical scheme, providing 
some amelioration for landlord, tenant, and labourer alike, and 
as far as may be on an impartial scale. No doubt, if allotments 
could be secured at the same rental as arable land, and in parcels 
of not less than an acre per man, the rural labourer’s lot would be 
slightly improved. Nevertheless, if I know the good fellow’s mind, 
he attaches more importance to the extra shilling on Saturday night 
than to any number of acres and cows up in the skies. It is the 
low wage-rate, and the modern practice of farmers perpetually 
shifting their hands, that Hodge feels most acutely. The former 
evil might be mitigated on the lines I have ventured to suggest; 
the latter could only be effectually dealt with by granting the men 
some sort of hold over their humble homes. Of old the squires 
let the cottages, and occasionally, when a man was wrongfully dis- 
missed by the farmer, refused to turn him out. That constituted 
a check on the farmer cursing his men, and then discharging them 
for giving him as bad as he gave them. The system of weekly 
tenancy, however, keeps poor Hodge in shameful subjection, and 
when the cottage-letter is his employer the screw pinches barbar- 
ously. A yearly tenancy, terminable by mutual agreement, would 
seem only equitable, and I can see no just reason why it should 
not be enforced by Act of Parliament. The greatest boon, how- 
ever, to the poor fellow would be for his employer to be offered 
what would amount negatively to a premium on an enhanced wage- 
rate. Once let the farmer perceive that it is to his advantage to 
pay his men, and he will cast about for the superior variety of 
workman, so as to ensure the fullest return for his money, and 
when the right sort of hand has been engaged, will not be 
anxious to part with him. At present, weak-kneed farmers employ 
the worst type of labour, provided that it will accept the lowest 
wage-rate. Then they become disgusted at their men’s incapacity 
and dismiss them at a week’s notice. Worse policy could not be 
conceived. Stock suffers cruelly by change of shepherds and cow- 
men. Horses, never treated too considerately, grow vicious under 
varying forms of ill-temper. The men themselves work listlessly, 
and the women allow homes that are nothing better than tempo- 
rary lodgings to lapse into squalor. The clergy have scarcely 
acquired a rough estimate of their nomadic parishioners’ character 
ere they disappear. Children move from school to school, and the 
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old pride of village life, its solidarity, its esprit de corps, has gone. 
Events are preparing for a jacquerie, and it must come unless 
statesmanship can intervene in time. 

It may be rejoined that, after all, I am really putting my hand 
into the landlord’s pocket for the benefit of the farmer and the 
labourer. I reply, first, that the landlord, ex hypothesi, has 
derived an antecedent and incalculable benefit by the total elimi- 
nation of the mortgagee. The debtor is proverbially the slave of 
his creditor, and the mortgagee holds a very sword of Damocles 
over the owner’s devoted head. He can foreclose and force a sale. 
He is master of the situation. To obliterate him is to afford the 
staggering freeholder the sort of relief experienced by Bunyan’s 
pilgrim ; and I submit, having himself been relieved, he should do 
unto others as he has been done by, he should accord his tenants 
and their labourers such relief as will render their burdens a little 
lighter. But, next, sit modus in rebus. I am not the advocate of 
heroism in legislation. When I urge that easement to the farmer 
should be granted on condition of his ameliorating the lot of his 
workmen, I am far from desiring to impound the landlord’s rent. I 
believe this, that as an equation it would answer the purpose of the 
majority of owners to grant a reduction of thirty per cent. to their 
tenants, if only there was no mortgagee in the background to be 
paid four per cent. on acres yielding a rental of barely one and 
three-quarters; and, vice versd, if the tenant be allowed so large a 
deduction as thirty per cent. off his rent, he could very easily 
spare his labourers an additional two shillings per week, a small 
sum, yet just enough to make the difference between content and 
discontent. 

Figures are always misleading, yet, perhaps, I may append a 
bald financial prospectus, not so much by way of argument as of 
illustration. We will suppose a farm of eight hundred acres, pas- 
ture and arable, hill and vale. The land in the valley rich loam, 
worth, perhaps, thirty shillings an acre to a tenant having capital 
to deal justly thereby ; that on the hill poor and cold, worth barely 
from ten to fifteen shillings, if so much. The entire take pro- 
duces an average rental of £1 per acre, and the market value of the 
land might be put at £50 per acre. Upon the farm there is a 
mortgage of £10,000 at 4 per cent. The owner, therefore, after 
paying his interest, benefits to the extent, gross, of £400 only, and, 
after deductions for repairs and property tax, of not more probably 
than £350, taking one year with another. Now, inasmuch as the 
eight hundred acres represent in value, by the test of the market, 
£40,000, and £10,000 would purchase only a fourth, or two hun- 
dred acres, let the mortgagee become the purchaser, and cut off his 
two hundred acres, leaving the remaining six hundred acres free. 
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What follows? The owner would at’ once receive in lieu of £400 
gross rental, £600, or, in lieu of £350 nett, £565. He would be 
£215 a year to the good, and of that surely could afford some sub- 
stantial remission to the tenant and his labourers; nay, more, if 
the entire £215 went in that direction, he would be virtually a 
richer and stronger man. He would no longer-fear foreclosure, or 
the possibility, when money was tight, of having to borrow at a 
higher rate of interest. His estate would be his own, and not held 
in partnership with the vampire behind the scenes. 

As for that privileged, petted, and pampered person, the mort- 
gagee, no injustice would be done him. Property has its duties 
as well as its privileges, but in his case the privileges have been 
well defined, the duties are absolutely non-existent. When did a 
mortgagee contribute to church, chapel, school, club, on the estate 
he sacks? The man’s position morally hinges on the axiom that 
property involves no corresponding reponsibility, and that won’t do 
for us now-a-days. After all, if he took his two hundred acres, I 
assume he could sell them so as to recoup himself, even if they 
carried an equity of redemption behind them, for the simple reason 
that small batches of land fetch relatively a higher price than large 
estates when vended en bloc. Anyhow, he need not be an object 
for sentiment. He has exacted all along more from the land than 
it could righteously afford. If he beggared the owner, he has also 
crippled the farmer and starved the labourer. For myself, I feel no 
compassion for a bénéfictare whose basis cannot be deemed moral 
or even human. He has been the curse of agriculture, and he 
knows it. 

One word more as regards tithe. As a Churchman, I should 
rejoice if this national tribute to Christianity might remain as 
heretofore. As a humble student of politics, however, I despair of 
anything so remotely improbable. If I felt the slightest hope 
that the Church could hold her own, I should hesitate to discuss 
the future of moneys destined ere long to be alienated from.reli- 
gious uses. It is, moreover, a strong and growing conviction that 
the Church would act wisely by assuming the initiative in settle- 
ment of the ecclesiastical problem which has induced me to look 
ahead, and plead that what is taken from agriculture be given 
back to agriculture. Under ordinary circumstances wheat- 
bounties might be vicious in principle, but if any crisis can justify 
so artificial an expedient as a bounty, it must be one when the 
nation stands in imminent peril of losing its home supply of bread. 
Tithe I know was originally consecrated to provide the bread of 
life. If diverted from that sacred purpose, it might be put 
to a worse use than to insure for the people a minimum of 
the bread that perishes. I would it might remain to the Church ; 
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indeed, few people realise how disastrously disendowment would 
affect our country villages. In losing the clergyman the labourer 
will also lose his mainstay in sickness and poverty, the benign 
influence that hitherto has tempered the superbity of capital, and 
mitigated its griping tendencies. No doubt religious equality, 
theoretically, seems perfection, but perfection itself may be pur- 
chased at too dear a figure. At the same time, I despair of the 
Church’s future. The Demos must be democratic, and its wire- 
pullers desire nothing so much as the obliteration of Anglicanism 
by the dynamic omnipotence of popular suffrage. They will have 
their way, certainly so far as tithe is concerned. 

With tithe reverting to the pocket of the wheat-grower in the 
form of bounty, with the mortgagee abolished, and a graduated 
seale of rental adopted, agriculture might begin to look up, and 
all classes dependent upon it would thrive, at all events generally. 
The exception would be on those cold clay soils in the eastern 
and northern shires, which could only yield a profit when wheat 
fetched at least fifty shillings a quarter. Such a market being 
almost beyond the extremest pale of probability, the wisest course 
would be to afforest these unprofitable tracts. Sooner or later 
there will occur a famine of fire-wood, and, in anticipation of that, 
underwood, yielding a return of £5 an acre once in ten years, 
would be preferable to no rent at all. Not so very long ago a 
practical squire remarked, perhaps in rather a grim vein, that he 
wished his entire estate were marsh, that he might plant it with 
withies, which, he added sorrowfully, pay double the price of 
wheat. The speech sounded hyperbolical, yet underneath it ran 
some sound philosophy. It is, in fact, unbusinesslike to grow what 
will not pay. Cultivate the profitable area to the utmost, and on 
such lines as will produce the greatest good of the greatest 
number, the comfort not merely of owner, not merely of occupier, 
but of labourer also. As for soils which are not even a matrix for 
manures, restore them to their primeval uses. Timber, hop-poles, 
cord-wood, faggots, all may prove as useful to the community as 
inferior wheat or starved stock. 

I need not, however, dilate largely on the treatment of cold clay 
soil, it being by no means germane to my general contention. 
My object has been to demonstrate the utility of readjustment, in 
cases where cultivation is commercially feasible, as a reasonable 
solvent of the agricultural problem in all its bearings. I write 
from a personal acquaintance with the working of the land system 
in Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, 
Berks, Hants, Bucks, Surrey, and Kent; also in Durham and the 
North Riding. I do not profess to be acquainted with the circum- 
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stances of the entirety of English shires, but my experience in the 
past decade alone has been wide and varied. I believe myself to 
be hereditarily Conservative and practically Liberal; indeed, it 
would puzzle me to declare which I love and admire most—the 
squire of ancient acres and a lineage of honour, the sturdy yeoman, 
or the honest labourer, himself at heart as true a gentleman and 
as genuine a man as breathes the air of field and fallow. For that 
reason, my desire is to see them row as messmates in the same 
boat; but of this I am sure, that they never can do so, as in the 
good old days of our great-grandfathers, until the skipper pitches 
overboard that Jonah of agriculture, the mortgagee. 


Compton READE. 
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THE REVOLT OF STREPHON. 


Tue 13th of February 1872. On the afternoon of that day the 
first signs of open revolt on the part of Strephon, against the cir- 
cumstances which at that time hedged him round and about, were 
to be seen in the gathering together of a small knot of men (with 
a woman here and there in a white apron, with a child dangling in 
her arms or pulling at her skirts) under a certain chestnut tree at 
the village of Wellesbourne, in the county of Warwick. That 
tree, not far from the old posting-house yclept ‘‘ The Dog,” 
deserves to be girt with iron rails, and to have a legend re-written 
upon it. It was the first meeting-place of a bloodless revolution. 

Before then the Arcadian had lived in peace, if not in enjoyment. 
His father and grandfather before him had occupied the hovel by 
the wood or on the waste which their progenitors had built decades 
earlier. Time and weather had played havoc with these hovels, 
whose primeval architecture was not of the best possible kind, and 
whose sanitary arrangements were of such an order as to fre- 
quently lay up the family with fever. Strephon, however, was not 
the most particular of God’s creatures, and the tenant-farmer 
under whom he rented was no more particular about the condition 
of his man’s habitation than the man was himself. If any sym- 
pathetic soul ever drew the tenant-farmer’s attention to the state 
of the bucolic cot, he was met with the decisive reply that they 
‘be good enough for the likes o’ they;” and if the Arcadian 
himself was questioned upon the point at that time, he would 
invariably say, “‘ Eh, [ canna leave the old cot; it be cumin’ to 
pieces finely, I take note, but I canna leave it.” 

In those days, now some twenty years ago, the farm hand 
sighed not for the gold of Australia or the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
He seems to have been content with his two shillings a day during 
workable weather, and when the winter came, at which time he 
was reduced to enforced idleness, he cheerfully lived, as best he 
could, upon the crumbs that fell from the squire’s and the parson’s 
table. He was a creature so inured to the sufferings of almost 
practical serfdom that he never murmured, whatsoever his lot; 
and if ever the irritated tenant-farmer’s whip came down upon his 
shoulders he bore it with exemplary meekness, for he would appear 
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to have lost consciousness of all rights pertaining to his manhood. 
Strephon in those mis-called Arcadian days was indeed docile, but 
his docility was that peculiar to the ass. 

On that dull February afternoon in 1872, it was curious to see 
the ploughman, the harrower, the hedger, the ditcher, the cowman, 
the shepherd, and the turkey-herd (all human creatures who, a 
few weeks earlier in their career would have considered whether 
their lives belonged to them or the tenant-farmers) wending their 
way towards that leafless chestnut tree at Wellesbourne, which 
was afterwards to become historical as their first meeting-place. 
It was a strange and motley crowd, for there were men of a bygone 
generation there, old men in knee-breeches, and clothed in 
palpable timidity; who, although they had come, felt certain 
quiverings of the heart and plenteous misgivings as to whether 
they were doing right or wrong in being present. But the bulk of 
the little crowd consisted, so to speak, of ‘‘new men” who had 
been somehow mysteriously taught that the farmer, in giving them 
but twelve shillings a week, and often less, was robbing them of 
their ‘‘just an’ lawful rights.” It is curious, after this lapse of 
time, to note that ‘‘more wages” was the ery, and very little 
debate was given to the important question of cottage reform. 

No matter what some of the older men in that crowd thought, 
in their plain and uncultured way, of the wisdom of that meeting, 
which was a sort of invitation to the farmer to pay better wages 
or to come out and fight, there was one amongst them, if no more, 
who had no misgivings of any kind. He was a robust-looking 
man, on the borders of middle age, with a broad, honest, healthy- 
looking face, and a mouth strongly characteristic of perseverance 
and determination. His well-developed figure was ample proof of 
the fact that, even if his wages were only twelve shillings, they 
were sufficient to keep him fairly well clothed, and in good bodily 
health. 

His hair was dark and slightly inclined to curl, and about his 
chin were the evidences of a beard that was being carefully culti- 
vated. When this man’s hat was off there was a certain peaceful 
look upon his face not inconsistent with the existence of a strong 
religious feeling animating the heart. He was evidently a man of 
some account in that pastoral scene, for the little crowd of smock- 
frocked rustics clustered round him, and when he spoke, listened 
very attentively to the words he uttered, and seemed to believe in 
them. 

That man was once a ploughboy, and gaily drove his team over 
the Warwickshire fields. At the time of ‘‘the Revolt of Stre- 
phon,” he still turned the ploughshare and did other agricultural 
work. He was also a ‘‘ Methody” preacher, a sort of bucolic Felix 
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Holt somewhat advanced in years; and his name was Joseph 
Arch. 

In writing of this important industrial revolution, as affecting 
the soil of England, readers must not expect me to adhere to the 
functions of the historian too closely. His duty is merely to 
chronicle, not comment. It may be my duty to do both; to 
comment upon the chronicle as it is written. As a Warwickshire 
man myself, and one not ignorant of the peasant, his ways, and 
his revolt, it may be excusable if now and then my own opinions 
are introduced. They will be given, however, entirely free from 
all political bias, and happy would it have been for Strephon if the 
outcome of his revolt had been free from political influences. Sad 
to say, it was not. From first to last the political fiend was a 
great factor in this agricultural revolution. 

By his rugged eloquence (for Joseph Arch, though born in a rude 
little cot at Barford and unblessed with the advantage of educa- 
‘tion which has happily or unhappily descended to later generations, 
had that peculiar gift of speech remarkable in the open-air 
preachers of Methodism), this ‘‘man of the people” had the 
power of attracting others round him. Not the uncultured Stre- 
phon only, but men of high intellect, standing, and sympathy 
with their fellow-men. Perhaps, at that time, one of the darkest 
eras in the lot of the agricultural labourer, it was necessary for 
someone to rise up, a sort of leader among men, to interest him- 
self and gain the interest of others, in behalf of an unfortunate 
people. The cause was good, and there is no doubt that if the 
landlords had combined with the tenant-farmers in the endeavour 
to benefit the labourers and improve their condition, the result 
would have been a clear gain to the tillers of the soil; but the 
landlords were half-hearted, or held aloof altogether, leaving the 
tenant-farmer to fight out the battle with Strephon, so that the 
effect was worse than the original evil. 

“The cause,” however, was everything at first. It is a failing 
peculiar to Englishmen to be highly enthusiastic at the creation of 
a new institution, then, as time goes on, to suffer their enthusiasm 
to grow cool, and ultimately to allow it to die out altogether. 
Enthusiasm was a potent factor in the revolt of Strephon, and 
with those who aided and abetted Strephon in his revolt. The 
call to war, so to speak, of the ex-ploughboy and present Methodist 
preacher seemed to arouse the rustics to action, almost like a fever 
in the blood. In South Warwickshire the rolling wave of dis- 
content, leading to open revolt, extended from the bluff of Edge 
Hill, right through Shakespeare’s neighbourhood, to busy Studley, 
within the bounds of the Forest of Arden; and this, too, within a 
few weeks of the memorable meeting under the chestnut at 
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Wellesbourne. In the north the flame was spreading; the men of 
the busy, bustling north, where coal-fields intersect the agricul- 
tural loam, and thus divide the species of labour ; these were ripe 
for ‘‘ rising,” and only needed the voice of the charmer to make 
them throw down the spade and the pruning-hook, and loose 
their hold of the ploughshare. 

And the charmer’s voice came in the following words, spoken in 
a leafless orchard in the early days of April, to a crowd of between 
three and four hundred Arcadians: “‘ This was a purely social 
question. They wanted to be raised socially. They believed they 
were not enjoying that amount of sociality which Heaven designed 
they should enjoy. They wanted to be considered a respectable 
and respected class of the community. They wanted to take their 
place as responsible citizens, and not to be slighted as inferior 
beings. He had as much moral power, and would be as inde- 
pendent as any man. But they could not be independent until 
they had the power, by combination, to make a fair bargain as to: 
wages and labour. It’was said, moreover, that unionism was 
unsuited to agriculture, but he could not see it. There was no- 
thing in agriculture that could not be reduced to a written 
agreement. They wanted cash, not perquisites.” 

In the last sentence lay the keynote to one of Strephon’s chief 
grievances. He wanted to be paid for his labour in cash, not in 
kind. No doubt all those nice little acts which the tenant-farmer 
rendered to his men in the way of provisions for the table, the 
body, and the fire, were in the majority of cases not appraised at. 
their just value ; in fact, the system, when it was analyzed by mem 
whose grievances or fancied grievances had made them sternly 
practical, rarely turned out as satisfactory to the farmer and the 
labourer as could be wished. With the beginning of the Arcadian 
revolution had come a desire on the part of the rebels (for so the 
labourers of that epoch must be called) to reduce everything to a. 
common level. The question of charity had also been imported 
into the revolt, and in matters of that kind there are no people so: 
sensitive as poor people. 

Strephon did not want “bits” from the farm now, although 
when his wife was lying-in with her tenth child, the milk, the 
beer, the oatmeal, the ground-rice puddings, and many other trifles 
were all heartily welcome, “‘as the vittles we be used to inna so. 
good for bringing a body round agen as them the Mister ’as up 
at the ’ouse.”” Now he had been taught by the keener intellects 
who led him, that in accepting these “bits” from the tenant- 
farmer’s kitchen he was accepting charity; and ignorant as he 
was, and uncultured in the sublime duties of ‘‘ bearing one 
another’s burdens,”’ he revolted with indignation against a system 
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which he was told reduced him to the level of a pauper, and took 
away a portion of the wages due to him in hard cash. Besides, 
he wanted his money, which he was quite capable of spending 
himself, just in the way that he wanted to spend it; “he didn't 
want other folk to spend some on it for him, just in the way as 
they liked.” 

There were landlords, too, who were not above ‘“‘a certain kind 
of meanness,” said Joseph Arch one day, in the skittle-alley of 
the Tom o’ Bedlam Inn at Bedlam’s End, “ with regard to this 
question of perquisites.” Mr. Mark Phillips, a then well-known 
Warwickshire squire and farmer, had written to the Leamington 
Spa Courier, a journal which for thirty years had given much 
good advice to farmers, denouncing the labourers’ revolt and 
labourers, in good set terms. Perhaps it would have been well if 
Mr. Phillips had been more conciliating and less denunciatory. 
He would certainly have won more men to his side; as it was they 
deemed his remarks as a fresh insult to them and their sad 
condition, and accordingly were more earnest, and even venomous, 
in their battle against the tenant-farmer and the landlord. 

Mr. Mark Phillips was exceedingly wroth “‘ that the labourers 
had, without any communication with their employers, joined a 
union to support a strike.”” The leaders of the revolt combated 
this remark by claiming freedom for the labourers to combine in 
any lawful manner, for any lawful purpose, without the permission 
of their masters. It was denied that the men had joined the 
union to “support a strike,” because the union was launched 
before the strike began; and, curiously, the “strike,” as it was 
called, began at Wellesbourne on an estate belonging to Mr. Mark 
Phillips, and in the immediate neighbourhood of the famous 
chestnut tree. Mr. Phillips had said (so said the leaders of the 
revolt) that for years the agricultural labourers had been under- 
paid (the price given in Warwickshire, according to Mr. Stanhope’s 
table of wages for agricultural employment in 1869-70, was twelve 
shillings north, and twelve shillings south, with cider and per- 
quisites), and that the only reason why they did not have an 
advance was because they did not ask for it. Thereupon the 
Wellesbourne men gave notice that they required an advance, and 
when the notice expired the masters said they should not give the 
increase. This led them to strike, and, said a leader of the strike, 
“they were worthy of being called Warwickshire martyrs.” 

The course Mr. Phillips took in condemning the policy of the 
labourers, rather than in helping them with good counsel and an 
advance of wages, made some of them very bitter against him. 
One appears to have written to him anonymously in the following 
words: ‘‘l am a man with a family, and a union man, and expect 
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nothing but starvation, as I expect the sack; and before my 
family shall starve under the laugh and scoff of a farmer, I 
will murder the lot, and. woe to the man who is the occasion 
of it.” 

In his letter to the Leamington Spa Courier, Mr. Mark Phillips, in 
allusion to the above threat, which, after all, may have been no 
more than a hoax, though rather disquieting, said, ‘“‘ Now, Sir, I 
wish to offer a word of advice to the Republican Members of Par- 
liament and learned professors who come to preside at strike 
meetings, which is, that they should be especially cautioned not to 
excite bad passions amongst uneducated men. I devoutly hope 
that no village Broadhursts will arise to introduce Sheffield union 
practices amongst us here.” The remark about “learned pro- 
fessors ”’ was levelled against Professor Beesley, who had been down 
in Warwickshire advocating association farming. ‘I wish,” said 
Mr. Mark Phillips, ‘‘ that he (Professor Beesley) and his brother 
agitators would purchase a farm, and take some practical lessons 
in agriculture. This should be upon the co-operative principle, for 
no one would expect to receive any rent from them as tenants.” 

The last remark was considered at the time to be a very hard 
one. Co-operative farming was not a new thing to Warwickshire 
and other agricultural districts. If it had not been proved a 
success just at that time, the word failure had not been written 
large upon it. Subsequent events, however, with regard to the 
Warwickshire Association Farms at Radbourne and Ufton seem to 
place the remarks of Mr. Phillips in the light of a prediction. 
These farms, after being in existence not so much as ten years, have 
ended in almost disastrous failure ; and Mr. Bolton King, in his 
attempt to ameliorate the condition of the rural working-man, has 
nothing for his pains but a large loss of capital and many bitter 
reproaches, from those who should have been the last to utter a 
word. But at the time of the revolt, the suggestion that associates 
on Association Farms would not pay their rent was just sufficient 
to double the ire of those who were taking upon themselves to 
fight Strephon’s battle. 

With regard to the perquisite system, which for some years 
previous had been falling into disuse in some parts of Warwick- 
shire, several of the farmers and landowners incurred the ridicule 
of Joseph Arch and his merry men by enumerating such trifles as 
violets and primroses, which the rural children gathered and sold 
in bunches at a halfpenny each; also the acorns picked up from 
the landlords’ trees. Of course these perquisites were small, and 
need not have been alluded to by the tenant-farmer and landlord, 
because neither of the latter would have troubled to make use of 
primroses, violets or acorns as marketable wares, and the mere 
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allusion to them was vexatious and irritating; at the same time, 
if the labourers, in that important epoch of their career, had been 
able to reason without prejudice, they would not have ridiculed 
these perquisites or placed them outside their calculations; not 
even upon the ground that the “‘ land is the people’s,” and what it 
produces also. 

At that meeting in the skittle-alley of the Tom o’ Bedlam, how- 
ever, there was one old Arcadian, then living at Beausale, who bore 
somewhat grateful testimony to the perquisite system in vogue in 
his younger days. This old gentleman’s plain little tribute to “ the 
good old times, the grand old times” is worth recording, because 
the general assumption then was that the Strephons of North 
Warwickshire had been for years in a state of almost Egyptian 
bondage, and that the tenant-farmers were task-masters fully as 
cruel as the myrmidons of Pharaoh. In his quaint language (and 
the tongue of the peasant never varies, though centuries come and 
go), this old rustic, an almost broken link between the past and the 
present, spoke of the hospitalities of the farmers of a bygone 
generation, and of the large-heartedness of the overseers of the 
poor—‘‘ uncles,” he called them—when he was young. Though 
his wages were poor, he boarded at the farm-kitchen, took home 
the part of his allowance that he could not eat, and was allowed 
to fill his bottle at the farmer’s beer-barrel, and take it home for 
supper. If he wanted tools, shoes, sheets and other necessaries of 
a similar kind, he only had to ask the overseers for them, and he 
got them. ‘‘ Now,” and this is where the moral came in, “ although 
wages were only one or two shillings higher, and provisions much 
cheaper, all perquisites had ceased in this part of the country.” 

That was the bright side of the agricultural picture, so far as 
the labourer himself was concerned. The dark side was given at 
the same meeting by a fellow-labourer, who had obviously not 
worked in the same vineyard as the old fellow who spoke of the 
overseers as his ‘‘ uncles.” Quite appropriately, he introduced 
himself by singing a verse of a then well-known song, the refrain 
of which began “‘ There’s a good time coming,” meaning, doubt- 
less, the good time coming for Strephon after the revolt, a time 
which, unfortunately, has not come yet though eighteen years have 
passed. He then referred to the hard times he had seen as a 
labourer, getting his dinner of dry bread under the hedgerow, and 
then taking a “‘ sup” out of the drain. He had known men to 
catch cold in the fields, because “‘ when they were dressed their box 
was empty,” and they had to dry their clothes on their backs. He 
had also known men to die from such colds before the parish 
doctor arrived, or before the master would believe there was any- 
thing the matter with his man. He believed that if the farmer 
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did not want any men in the summer, he would let them all die, 
for he hardly kept them alive now in the winter. 

There may have been a modicum of truth in this rustic’s asser- 
tion, but many of the statements were overdrawn, and were made, 
doubtless, with the sole purpose of working upon the feelings of 
the people, and making them more bitter against the farmers. 
Strephon’s attitude with regard to the perquisite system, an atti- 
tude which had become acute and bitter owing to the teachings of 
the leaders of the revolt, did, however, have the effect of drawing 
public attention to the fact that, in the matter of paying him his 
wages, the labourer certainly had a grievance. During the first 
stages of the strike movement, land-owners, tenant-farmers, and 
others who had broad and sympathetic minds, were disposed to 
give ear to his complaints, and, if possible, to exercise a reforming 
influence in his career, without having an open, wide-spread, and 
perhaps violent revolution. In the matter of perquisites, the 
Warwickshire Chamber of Agriculture, with a praiseworthy desire 
to heal the breach between peasant and farmer, devoted a sitting 
to the discussion of this question, and others of equal importance. 

Some of the leading land-owners and agriculturists of the shire 
were present, including the Chairman of the Chamber, the late 
John Ford; the Earl of Denbigh, father of Lord Fielding, who 
is just now making experiments in association farming at 
Pailton; the late Sir Robert Hamilton, Bart.; the late Henry 
Christopher Wise, of Woodcote, for many years Conservative 
M.P. for South Warwickshire ; the late George Wise, of Woodcote, 
his son, well known in the Midlands as a breeder of shire horses ; 
the late Mr. Mark Phillips, of Welcombe; Mr. Caldecott ; George 
Frederick Muntz, and Mr. Dugdale; all gentlemen with a thorough 
knowledge of all the difficulties in agriculture connected with the 
tenant-farmer and the labourer, which at this crisis had become 
more acute. 

The Earl of Denbigh was then, as he has been ever since, de- 
sirous of making the contingencies of rural life such as to enable 
all classes, the land-owners, the farmer, and the labourer to live 
together in peace and amity; because without those attributes it 
was, and is, impossible to make agricultural pursuits even mode- 
rately successful. Whether the Earl was wise in openly stating his 
belief that the rural revolt was the work of political agitators, is a 
moot point. It did at least do no good with “the enemy,” only 
enraged them the more. It is sometimes politic to refrain from too 
candid criticism, and though there cannot be a shadow of a doubt 
but that the ‘‘ Revolt of Strephon ” was primarily due to the work 
of Radical demagogues, who calculated, by professing sympathy 
with the Arcadian’s lot, to win his vote for their party, it would 
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perhaps, have been best for Jand-owners and farmers who were 
known to belong to Conservative ranks to have avoided the con- 
fession of their belief. The Earl of Denbigh, however, did no 
more than others would have done under the circumstances. 
Moreover, he did not dwell upon the political fact, but counselled 
moderation and friendly conference, and proposed the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That with a view of promoting a better under- 
standing between the farmers and labourers of South Warwick- 
shire, the Council of this Chamber be requested to use their 
exertions to bring about a conference between properly appointed 
representatives of land-owners, farmers, and labourers.” 

This resolution was seconded and carried, and the Chamber went 
on to consider the question of perquisites, which seemed to be so 
real a grievance with Strephon ; as only a few days before Joseph 
Arch had said that ‘‘ they wanted cash, not perquisites.”” Upon 
this point, as upon the conference, the Chamber was solid in its 
agreement. It was pleasant to find that the speakers, who were 
mostly large employers of labour, were of one mind as to the un- 
satisfactory working of the wages system, when paid in kind. 
Indeed, the Chairman of the Chamber characterized “ the plan of 
giving perquisites a thoroughly vicious system,’ and moved a 
resolution as follows :—‘‘ That the principle of paying wages in 
kind prevents a just estimate of the value received by the labourer, 
conduces unreasonable demands on the part of the employed, and 
affords facilities for imposition by unscrupulous employers ; it also 
leads to improvident habits, and the increase of intemperance ; 
that the first step towards arriving at a just and accepted labour 
question will be the abolition of remuneration of labour in kind 
instead of payment in coin; and that where it is desirable for the 
necessaries of life to be supplied by employers, such should be sold 
to and paid for in coin by the employed.” This motion was also 
carried, and thus the Warwickshire Chamber of Agriculture dis- 
played towards the labourer about to strike, a singularly sym- 
pathetic and conciliating mood. 

But what did the labourers do? Through their spokesman, 
Joseph Arch, they almost made fun out of the suggestion for a con- 
ference. In that historical skittle-alley, in the rear of the Tom o’ 
Bedlam, the leader of the movement replied to the Farmers’ 
Chamber. ‘The farmers,” he said, “wished to come to an 
amicable arrangement with the labourers, through the clergy, who 
had issued a declaration in favour of the Union and arbitration. 
The Chamber accordingly offered a conference. He was afraid the 
clerical peacemakers were too late in the field to do much good. 
They had allowed the Methodists to lead off the movement, whereas 
it should have been the ecclesiastics of the Church of England who 
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took up such a course as to the proposed conference. He thought 
the Union was not in a position to entertain the proposal ;” and 
in reply to the Earl of Denbigh, he said, ‘‘ That the rising was the 
natural result of a long course of oppression, and not the work of 
political or trades-union agitators. He, however, agreed with the 
resolution of the Chamber in favour of cash payment instead of 
perquisites ; it was a point the Union would insist upon.” 

This was all the notice taken by the labourers with regard to the 
suggested conference. In fact, the Union had already been inau- 
gurated at Leamington on the 29th of March 1872; and in all 
quarters of the shire, and the whole of the Midlands, the struggle 
with the farmer was resulting in innumerable strikes and lock-outs. 
The attraction which the Union had for the labourers can be 
gathered from the fact that, in April of the year of the memorable 
revolution, which had begun in earnest only two months pre- 
viously, there were no less than 4,000 men upon the roll of mem- 
bership of the Union, and men were still striking in their hundreds. 
It requires some little gift of understanding to find out what the 
inducements were that were held out to the labourers to cause 
them to revolt so generally, and to abandon a steady occupation 
and a steady wage for what could not at that time have been any- 
thing but a decided uncertainty. 

The wage of the labourer in South Warwickshire at that time 
ranged from 12s. to 14s. per week. The extra pay for hay-time, 
harvest, and piece-work, was from £5 to £7 a year, equal to 2s. or 
2s. 6d. a week; and to those few who were compelled, as some. 
must be, to go to the farm on Sundays, 1s. more was paid; so that, 
on the whole, there were worse paid labourers on the face of the 
earth than Strephon. Now, the labourer who revolted from his 
12s. or 14s. and jc*aed “the Union was allowed only 9s. by the 
Union for himself, his wife, and his family. Certainly he had been 
told, and the prospect was held out before him, that if he joined the 
Union and subscribed his quota to its funds, he could, if he liked, 
be transplanted to other soils, or even be sent to Canada, where he 
would find the promised land. It is significant to note, however, 
that the glowing pictures of Strephon’s lot in the future, drawn by 
Joseph Arch and his co-workers, were sufficient to reconcile 
Strephon to the loss of work and 8s. a week, for a period which, to 
any mind but his, would have seemed as near as the Greek Kalends. 
Yet ‘‘ the Union” was the thing, and the men, unwisely as it has 
turned out, rushed to it in their thousands, presumably to repent 
at leisure of their haste. 

It is worth while to note here that though Strephon was backed 
up in his revolt by such well-known men as Mr. George Dixon, M.P. 
for Birmingham, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. Jesse 
Collings, the Hon. Auberon Herbert, M.P., and Judge Hughes, there 
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were men equally as well known and of as high a standing, who 
did not agree at all with the movement. At the Gloucestershire 
Chamber of Agriculture, just at the time when the Warwickshire 
labourer was sternly resolved to battle with the tenant-farmer to 
the bitter end, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was comparing the lot of 
the town-dweller with that of the village hind, greatly to the 
disadvantage of the former. Said the worthy baronet, ‘‘ There is 
hardly a question which has been so entirely misrepresented as 
the position of the agricultural labourer. I believe that if you 
fairly compare his position with that of those holding a corre- 
sponding place in our towns, you will find that the agricultural 
labourer has infinitely the better place of the two.” 

No doubt there was some force in Sir Michael's remarks, but 
they were uttered too late. The labourer had been aroused from 
the lethargy under which he had lived for so many generations, 
and was now eager for the fray which was to result so much in his 
favour, and to ‘‘raise him to that summit of sociality which 
Heaven designed he should enjoy.” He did not want to be told 
now that his lot was happier than that of the town mechanic ; and 
if he was told so, he did not believe it; because by subtle argu- 
ments the “‘ apostle of the strike” had convinced him that he had 
been trodden upon long enough by that vulture of a tenant-farmer, 
and that now, like the worm, he must turn. Thus it was that all 
sound reasoning against the revolt, by those who had every right 
to be called “‘ the labourers’ friends,” failed when pitted against 
the showy programme furnished by Joseph Arch and his confede- 
rates in this great industrial revolution. 

That first comparatively small meeting, therefore, of farm hands, 
their wives and children, held under that leafless chestnut tree at 
Wellesbourne on the 13th of February 1872, was the precursor and 
index to a total change in the history of English agriculture. 
Before that date, which was an epoch-making one from many 
points of view, agriculture was an industry rooted to the soil by 
centuries, and at that time was prosecuted with a certain degree 
of success. The labourer, too, until he was unwisely taught to 
‘ask for more,” was not in so deplorable a condition as he finds 
himself at the present time. Farming is at a deadlock now. 
Large farms are rotting, so to speak, in the midst of civilization. 
Labourers have less work to do now than they ever had in the 
whole history of rural life; and it has been frequently said, not 
without much truth, that in those dark days of Strephon’s revolt, 
the flower of agricultural labour was shipped wholesale over the 
seas. Thus in some measure is fulfilled and accomplished the 
dictum of Goldsmith, who wrote— 


A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied ; 
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for a bold peasantry, a hardy peasantry, an uncomplaining 
peasantry, a peasantry that cultivated the land, did their duty, 
and were happy, and had no delusive notions concerning “ fair 
wages, equality, and manhood suffrage,” was once the pride of 
Warwickshire. That pride has now disappeared, and it would not 
be unjust or uncharitable to attribute that loss to the revolt which 
was organized and carried out by Joseph Arch and others in 1872. 

With regard to the Union itself (which is now no longer entitled 
to the name of “ National” Agricultural Labourers’ Union, since 
its operations are centred solely upon Norfolk, for a division of 
which Mr. Arch has been elected to Parliament once and hopes 
to be again), the first important meeting held in connection there- 
with was at the Leamington Circus on the 29th of May. It was 
presided over by the late Mr. George Dixon, M.P. for Birming- 
ham, and an Executive Committee elected by ballot as follows :— 
Joseph Arch (president); Edward Russell, Harbury; George 
Allington, Stretton-on-Dunsmore; Mr. Parker, Wellesbourne; 
Thomas Biddle, Cubbington; J. Prickett, Hornton; Thomas 
Harris, Tysoe; and E. Haynes, Ratley; to which four other 
members were subsequently added. At this meeting Mr. Heath, 
of Cubbington, proposed that “ the funds of the National Agricul- 
tural Union be invested in the names of the following gentlemen :-— 
Mr. Jesse Collings, Birmingham; Mr. E. Jenkins, London; Mr. 
A. Arnold, Hampton-in-Arden; and Mr. E. Haynes, Ratley.” 
This resolution was carried, making the above gentlemen the 
first trustees. Eventually Mr. Arch, Mr. George Mitchell, and 
Mr. George Mason Ball were appointed trustees, but the two latter, 
owing to their impeachment of Mr. Arch and the Executive with 
reference to an alleged misappropriation of the Sick Benefit Fund, 
have been superseded by Mr. James Crick and Mr. W. Hayward. 

In August 1873 the promoters of the Union advocated the 
emigration scheme, and Mr. Joseph Arch was sent out as a special 
envoy to Canada, to report upon the conditions of the country. 
Upon his return he delivered lectures upon Canada as a field for 
the English farm-labourer, the result being that large numbers 
emigrated. During recent years the Union, owing to great and 
palpable defects in its administration, has led a precarious exis- 
tence, and in some cases goaded into active opposition many who 
were its warm friends. All things considered, the ‘ Revolt of 
Strephon” eighteen years ago was one of the worst pieces of 
potitical and social folly ever perpetrated, led and managed as it 
was, and is, by one man and one only, its president. 
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SOME JAIL EXPERIENCES IN INDIA, 


Ir is desirable to explain that, although my acquaintance with the 
interior of many Indian jails was unwillingly acquired, it was not 
the result of an enforced residence in any of them. I went to jail 
frequently, but was never a prisoner. I was often taken to jail, 
but was never sant there. The simple truth is, that in the course 
of an Indian career it became my duty to manage and superintend 
and visit and inspect many jails; and though this duty was never 
agreeable, it had to be done; for a Government official has to do 
many things that he would never dream of undertaking for his 
own pleasure. 

It would doubtless be very interesting to know what the prisoners 
in the Indian jails think about them; but that is hardly possible, 
for many reasons ; and Englishmen, who have been a long time in 
India, feel that they know only too little of the real thoughts of 
the natives of India who have never been inside a jail. I once had 
a Mahomedan servant who was sent to jail by a magistrate on a 
charge of theft of which he had been unquestionably guilty. When 
his term of imprisonment came to an end, I consulted my other 
servants whether they would object to his rejoining my service. 
Not in the least. They said that he had been serving Government 
for a year without pay, and had so expiated his offence. They 
had no objection to associate with him again. As the man was a 
Mahomedan, there was no point of caste involved. I believe that 
he gave to each of his fellow-servants some money to buy a good 
dinner ; and so the whole affair blew over. To me he became a 
better servant than before his incarceration. 

The term “an Indian jail” includes buildings of many sorts, 
from a massive fortress built by the Mahrattas or the Moguls, to 
a shed with mud or mat walls, which has been run up in a few 
hours to meet the exigencies of the day. A lock-up, as it is called, 
built with mats of split bamboo, is a more secure place of custody 
than one with mud walls; for in the night a prisoner can dig his 
way through a mud wall with a knife or a sharpened bit of stick 
without making any noise, whereas the bamboo mat will creak or 
crackle as soon as it is touched, and so even the somnolent guard, 
or someone else, may be aroused. It is curious to see to what 
slight ostensible restraint an Indian prisoner will submit under 
some circumstances. I once saw some prisoners working at road- 
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mending with fetters of thin string on their legs. On inquiring 
the meaning of this, the magistrate, a quaint and very able Scotch- 
man, explained to me that the prisoners thoroughly appreciated 
the boon, being aware that for any misconduct their string bonds 
would be replaced by fetters of iron. He argued that the moral 
effect was the same, a fetter being a fetter whatever the material 
might be. These same prisoners were confined at night in a 
lock-up made of bamboo matting, with a thatched roof, and 
enclosed by a palisading of split bamboos. The magistrate told 
me that they never tried to escape, though there were about thirty 
of them altogether. I may add that this occurred at an out- 
station, called a sub-division of a district, where the magistrate, or 
sub-divisional officer, is a sort of Jack-of-all-trades, or, if it is pre- 
ferable to use grander language, he exercises patriarchal sway 
over the simple rural population committed to his charge. 

It is many years since the charge of a district jail first devolved 
on me. There was then no special Jail Department or Govern- 
ment Inspector of Jails, but each district jail was under the care of 
the magistrate. It happened that the magistrate under whom I 
was learning my duty as an assistant fell ill, and he ordered me 
to look after the jail temporarily. So I went to see my new charge 
and make myself acquainted with the officials and the prisoners. 
The jail was almost a new building, and was considered rather a 
model one according to the lights of those days, for it was arranged 
in concentric wards round a two-storeyed castle, from which each 
ward could be inspected and dominated. When the central castle 
was built, the architect forgot to provide a staircase to give access 
to the upper story; but that little omission was easily rectified. 
The jail was calculated to hold 400 persons, and was divided into 
ten or twelve wards, some of which were sub-divided. One ward 
was called the Hdéjut, being set apart for men under trial. 
Another ward was the Female ward, and usually contained a few 
women and babies ; for babies up to two years old sometimes went 
to jail with their mothers if the ladies wished it. The bulk of the 
male prisoners were divided into labouring and non-labouring. 
The latter, whose sentences did not condemn them to hard labour, 
lived a life of idleness. They ate and slept and smoked surrep- 
titiously (tobacco not being allowed in the jail) until their sentences 
expired. They had to eat the jail rations, which were as good 
and as abundant as the food they would have got in their own 
homes. ‘Their only punishment was the loss of their liberty. 
There was, however, one risk. If they did not conform to the jail 
rules, or were in any way quarrelsome or troublesome, they were 
liable to punishment for a breach of jail discipline. In such a 
ease they were usually provided with some hard labour, to teach 
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them to behave better; but they might also receive corporal 
punishment, which frightened them. 

The labouring prisoners were subjected to a somewhat rude 
classification. Murderers were kept with murderers, burglars with 
burglars, thieves with thieves, and soon. But as murderers were 
very few, they could not have a ward to themselves, and so they 
got mixed up with thieves or burglars. These three classes were 
usually kept in fetters, according to the terms of their judicial 
sentence, for, under the law as it then stood, fetters and hard 
labour were awarded as part of the punishment by the judge or 
magistrate by whom the prisoners were convicted. The classifica- 
tion was thus practically based on fetters. There were other 
prisoners convicted of aggravated assaults, or affrays or embezzle- 
ment or forgery or perjury, in whose sentences fetters were not 
included, though they had to undergo hard labour. Prisoners in 
fetters were not put in the same wards, if it could be avoided, with 
these unfettered individuals. I have included perjurers in the list, 
but I doubt if I ever saw a prisoner who had,been convicted of 
perjury. There were some clever people who said that if the law 
against perjury were enforced the whole of the native population 
would go to jail, and therefore the Courts winked at it. This is a 
gross calumny. The natives, inter se, are as truthful as the people 
of Great Britain in their dealings in private life. When they 
come into a Court of Law they may have strange tales put in their 
mouths to be told, and they may skirmish effectively with examin- 
ing counsel of their own nationality; but they are not in the 
same field as a smart Irish witness, from whom they have much to 
learn, in the art of concealing or perverting the truth when the 
most learned lawyers are anxious to elicit it from him. 

The employment of the labouring prisoners was becoming a 
problem for consideration by Government about the time that a 
jail first came under my charge. In the good old times (were 
they so very good ?) the labouring prisoner was put into fetters 
and sent out to work on the roads without any choice or question. 
Those fetters were cruel things. There was a ring above the right 
ankle connected with a stiff rod of steel as high as the knee, 
where it was joined by a link to another stiff steel rod that led to 
an iron ring on the left ankle. The prisoner was provided with a 
piece of string to hold up the apex of the triangle thus formed, 
so as to enable him to walk. It was dreadful to see a gang of 
some fifty prisoners, with their guards escorting them out to work 
on the roads, shambling along in their fetters at a rate of about 
a mile an hour. Let anyone try and think how he could walk in 
such fetters as I have described, their weight being about seven 
pounds. The native officials of the jail had remonstrated seriously 
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with my magistrate when he had proposed to substitute a light 
chain for the stiff rods that connected the ankle-rings. They said 
it would not be safe. The prisoners would feel too active, and 
would try to run away. He went and spoke to the prisoners, and 
told them that in each gang of five they were mutually responsible 
for one another, and if one of the five escaped the other four 
would be punished severely. One example sufficed to show them 
that this was no idle threat. There were no further attempts to 
escape, and the prisoners with their chained fetters found a great 
relief in walking and working. Whenever an opportunity occurred 
the magistrate had even the chains removed, so that there was 
only an iron anklet to be worn in compliance with the judicial 
sentence. Of course such a change as this was not carried out by 
him in a day; but it was the policy which I always imitated 
whenever the control of a jail came into my hands. 

The system of employing convicts to work on roads was an in- 
heritance from the Mahomedan rulers whom the English succeeded 
in India. There is a high embanked road in the Hooghly district 
about ten miles long, which a ruler of the Hindoo dynasty is said 
to have made with prisoners some seven hundred years ago, and 
local traditions prevailed of the number of men who died during 
the work; but I was inclined to think that they were forced 
labourers, and not convicts. The bad example of our Hindoo and 
Mahomedan predecessors would not, however, justify us in 
employing prisoners on the roads. The real excuse was that there 
was no other hard work for them. And in reality many of the 
prisoners did not dislike the work when they understood how to 
make the best of it. Each gang of five convicts was in charge of 
a guard or warder, so that in a working party of fifty convicts 
there would be ten guards or warders, with a petty superior officer 
in charge of the whole party. The guards were only armed with 
old swords, whilst each convict carried a shovel or pick-axe, so 
that physical superiority was decidedly with the convicts, if they 
chose to rise against their guards. But, as a fact, there was a 
compromise. The guard permitted the convicts to have many 
indulgences, so far as was consistent with the performance of a 
certain amount of work to satisfy the engineer in charge of the 
road, or the magistrate if he should chance to come out to see 
what they were doing. But, barring these casual interruptions, 
everything was made as pleasant as possible for the convicts, at 
least for those who could afford to pay for it. The wives and the 
relatives of the men used to come and see them, and no warder 
thought it necessary to assist at the interview or interrupt the con- 
versation. Tobacco and opium and other pernicious drugs, or 
spirituous liquors, were supplied ad libitum. There was little need 
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to bring food, for the jail food was always as good as the ordinary 
native diet, and there was no stint of it. On a rainy day the 
working party sought shelter, and did nothing but amuse them- 
selves, until the chief of the guard thought the weather was so 
bad that they might be taken back to jail. On a fine day, as soon 
as a sufficient show of work had been got through, they sat down 
in the shade and rested or slept till evening approached and they 
could get back to their dinner at the jail. If a man really wanted 
to escape he could easily have done so. But re-capture was almost 
certain ; and, as a fact, few tried to run away. 

The jail fixed establishment consisted of a native jailor, with 
deputies and a few paid warders, with a semi-military guard for 
sentry-work, armed with muskets and provided with ammunition, 
most of which was so old and damp from the climate that it had 
to be destroyed periodically. They were commanded and drilled 
by a handsome old pensioned Subahdar (native officer). This old 
gentleman wore a collar of large gold beads round his neck ; and 
over his dress of spotless white an embroidered sword-belt sup- 
ported a native sword in a green and gold scabbard. He was a 
very striking-looking old man, with strict notions of discipline and 
duty. His father had been at Plassy with Clive. It was part of 
this officer’s duty to make his morning report at the magistrate’s 
house, if the magistrate had not had time to go to the jail on his 
morning round. His usual report was brief and emphatic. ‘‘ My 
lord, the jail is all well.” One morning he continued it thus: 
‘* Be it known to your lordship that the jail-cat has had five kit- 
tens. Will your lordship order that the cat have an extra ration 
of milk?” This he said in the gravest voice, with his hand still 
at his forehead in military salute. When the order was given for 
the cat’s extra ration, he marched off without the shadow of a 
smile on his face, whilst the magistrate remained almost convulsed 
with suppressed laughter. 

The native jailor at that time was rather a remarkable man, a 
Mahomedan of the old school, learned in Persian and Arabic, but 
knowing nothing of English. In his quiet and respectful manner 
he would ask for an explanation if he did not clearly understand 
, any order given to him, but ever afterwards it seemed engraved in 
his mind. The magistrate was at that time trying to introduce 
some manufactures in the jail, so as to put an end to the system 
of out-door labour. The prisoners were being taught to make 
coarse paper, for which they had split bamboo-frames about sixteen 
inches square for the size of each sheet. The pulp was impreg- 
nated with yellow arsenic, so as to make the paper proof against 
white ants and other insects, and also to insure a monopoly of it 
for use in the public offices, no private paper-maker being allowed 
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to put arsenic in his paper. The weaving of cloth, and the manu- 
facture of blankets and mats, was also being taken in hand, and 
the jailor set himself to work to learn each of these accomplishments, 
so as to be able to superintend the teaching of his convict-pupils. 
He was doubtless encouraged by a large commission on the profits 
arising from the sale of the manufactured articles. He had also 
many registers and accounts to keep, and they were brought up 
daily with much care and accuracy; but he was allowed to employ 
the services of a few of the convicts who could read and write to 
enable him to keep his books up to date. 

There was one part of his work which troubled him much. 
There was a separate ward in the jail for the female prisoners, and 
though female prisoners are usually few in number, it generally 
happens that some of them are very bad and unmanageable. It 
was not easy to devise a system of rewards or punishments for 
these women. They were required to spin thread, or to clean 
cotton, which were probably their ordinary avocations in their own 
homes. If they behaved well some indulgence could be contrived 
for them, such as to let them dress their hair according to their 
own fancy, instead of wearing it plain or cut short. It was 
amusing to see the wonderful plaits and structures they made with 
their long and thick hair. Another indulgence was to let a woman 
cook her own food, instead of having to take her portion cooked by 
the mess-cook. When these indulgences had been granted, the 
withdrawal of them served as a punishment for misbehaviour. 
Fortunately the majority were quiet though guilty creatures, who 
had taken the life of a child or a grown-up person in some moment 
of passion or jealousy, but had seldom been out of the precincts of 
the zenana. There were, however, some who had been bad, and 
had led a vicious life before they came to jail, and they gave every 
possible trouble to the jailor and his guards. Their command of 
abusive and vile language was incredible. There was one who was 
pre-eminently mischievous and fractious. One day when she and 
her companions were taken out to bathe as usual in the jail tank 
(a large reservoir, about 100 yards square) just outside the jail 
walls, this young lady swam out into the middle of the tank and 
defied the jailor for hours. Of course her bathing in the tank was 
stopped for a time; but at last she proposed to the jailor to have 
fetters put on her legs, so that she could not swim if taken out to 
bathe. The jailor kindly consented to gratify her whim; but no 
sooner had she reached the water than she struck out boldly 
swimming, and then pretended to be drowning from the weight of 
her fetters. The jailor was terrified, and came rushing to me for 
orders. I went to the side of the tank and saw the lady plunging 
about like a young porpoise, and setting us all at defiance. A fisher- 
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man’s canoe was brought, and the woman was eventually hunted to 
the shore, not without making several attempts to upset the boat. 
A great crowd had assembled while her performance was going on, 
and although she had at last to submit to capture, I think that 
she certainly had the best of the day’s amusement. 

Some of the wicked old female convicts were adepts in corrupt- 
ing any poor woman who came into their clutches. One evening 
about 9 p.m., 1 was summoned to the office-room in my house, 
with the disagreeable announcement that a corpse had been sent 
in by the police, and that a prisoner who confessed to the murder 
had accompanied it. I went out and filled up the formal letter, 
sending the body to the mortuary for the doctor’s examination ; 
and then, on inquiring for the confessing prisoner, I found myself 
confronted by one of the best-looking native women I ever saw. 
She was about eighteen, with perfect features and a tall, well- 
shaped figure. It is so seldom that a good-looking and young 
native woman is seen by an Englishman in India, that I was the 
more horrified to hear her relating, without hesitation, the par- 
ticulars of the murder. Her husband was an old Brahmin, some 
sixty years of age. He ill-used and abused her, and gave her no 
love. So that morning, when he lay down to sleep after his break- 
fast, she had taken down the sacrificial sword used by him for 
decapitating goats offered in the worship of the goddess Kali, and 
cut off his head at a blow. She had been at once seized and given 
over to the police, who had sent her to the magistrate to tell her 
tale. Her statement was written down and attested by two re- 
spectable witnesses, who had been brought to my house for the 
purpose. There was nothing for it but to send her to the female 
ward in the jail, to be locked up for the night. 

The next morning, as soon as I reached my court-room, the 
girl was brought up from jail, and I ordered her statement to be 
recorded again, in the hope that she would modify it or say some- 
thing that might be used in her favour when eventually brought 
to trial for murder. But it was no use. She said that she had 
often seen her husband deécapitate goats, and so she decapitated 
him. The sacrificial sword (Khurgo), produced in court, was her 
husband’s and the blood-stains on it came from his neck. She 
had no witnesses to say anything for her. The evidence, coupled 
with her own confession, was complete, and she was committed to 
take her trial before the sessions judge for murder. 

A few days afterwards, on going to the jail and visiting the 
female ward, I was astonished to see what a change had come 
over the young woman. She was looking bold and brazen-faced, 
and her long black hair was plaited in a fantastic form something 
like a coronet. She at once stood up and poured forth a volley of 
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abuse at me and the jailor. I thought she might be feigning mad- 
ness, but the jailor soon explained to me what had occurred. 
When the poor girl was remanded to jail after her commitment, 
she was taken in hand by two wicked old female prisoners who 
professed to pity her. As the girl was a Brahmin, these women 
said that they were Brahmins by caste, and they would share their 
food with her, and eat with her. So the poor creature ate with 
them and smoked with them, believing that they were respectable 
Brahmins, and she was horrified when they told her that they 
were Mahomedan women, and that her caste was irreparably 
gone. She raved and stormed and would have killed them if she 
could, but the guard had to be called in, and she was locked up in 
solitude. It is not permissible to say by what iniquities and 
stratagems she was presently reconciled to her corrupters; but, 
as a fact, she was speedily initiated by them in every form of vice, 
and was ready for any mischief. When the time came for her to 
appear before the sessions judge on her trial, she was as impudent 
as she was mendaciously voluble. She had never killed her 
husband ; it was her mother-in-law who had done it. She had 
never confessed, but had been tortured by the police to confess. 
She had been taken to the magistrate at his house at night, and 
he had insulted her; but she had never said a word before him 
about the murder. In jail she had been shamefully used by the 
jailor and his myrmidons, and as soon as she was released she 
would prosecute them all for damages for loss of caste. The judge 
and his jury and the native counsel listened in amazement, and 
thought she must be mad; but she scorned the imputation of 
madness. Eventually she was convicted, and sentenced to be 
hung; but the sentence was commuted, and she was soon after- 
wards attacked by cholera and died in jail. She had become 
utterly reprobate and unmanageable. A few days in jail had 
changed her from a simple-minded girl into a human fiend. 

In every jail there was a hospital ward and a dispensary, with a 
native doctor in charge of it; and there was a mortuary house 
for post-mortem examinations. Some of the well-behaved convicts 
were encouraged to become hospital compounders and dressers, 
and took to their new duties gladly. The civil surgeon of the 
station seldom failed to visit his jail hospital every morning. I 
here became acquainted with a very remarkable convict, who 
qualified himself as a doctor and as a surgeon during a term of 
fourteen years’ imprisonment. He was convicted when quite a 
youth, and, as he belonged to a good native family, the civil surgeon 
had him at once employed in the hospital. There he quickly 
acquired a knowledge of English, and read every medical work 
that he could lay hands on. He became a skilful operator, from 
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the numerous opportunities that presented themselves in accidents 
to the prisoners, whilst his study of anatomy had full scope in the 
post-mortem examinations in which he always had a leading part 
and took notes for the civil surgeon. He became such a favourite 
that everyone who knew him wished to get his sentence mitigated. 
But this could not be done without his consent, and he strongly 
objected to it. He was quite happy in the jail, and respected by 
all who knew him. If he left the jail he would have no means of 
support, and he might be taunted as an ex-convict. At last his 
sentence expired, and he could no longer be detained in jail. By 
the exertion of much official interest he was allowed to take charge 
of a charitable dispensary in an unhealthy town, for which ap- 
pointment there were no duly qualified candidates ; though he was 
always in jeopardy from the regular officials of the Superintending 
Medical Department, who “ knew not Joseph,” and were suspicious 
about his antecedents. But he was a poet as well as a doctor, 
and he used to write poems in English in honour of any English 
official who had been kind to him; with some occasional “ love- 
songs,” as he styled them, in praise of the charms of women. So 
in this case imprisonment in jail produced not only a doctor but a 
poet. His poems were collected and printed in Calcutta, but a 
copy of them is not easily procurable now. 

Some of the jails with which I became acquainted were old forts 
built by our native predecessors in India. Such, for instance, was 
the old Mahratta Fort at Midnapore ; and there was a still older 
fortress at Monghyr, on the Ganges, which had been appropriated 
asa jail. Of course, so far as security is concerned, the walls of a 
fortress would serve well for the walls of a jail. But the internal 
arrangements were not so suitable, and the bomb-proof barracks 
and magazines, with their low solid roofs, were very bad for the 
prisoners who had to sleep in them. Some engineer, who had the 
building of jails in other districts, seems to have been struck by 
the idea that a bomb-proof roof was the right thing to prevent 
prisoners from escaping, and so in those districts there were wards 
with bomb-proof roofs built under English rule. But a wiser 
system now prevails, and the bomb-proof roofs have been pierced 
and provided with ample ventilators. It may, however, be men- 
tioned that our European rivals in India, the Danes and the 
French, had no idea of making their prisoners too comfortable in 
jail. When the Danish settlement of Serampore was made over 
to the English, we found some of the cells in the jail, eight feet 
long, six feet high, and three feet wide, with no light, or ventila- 
tion, or drainage. They were ironically called the “thunda” 
guard, or cool guard-room, whereas they were so intensely hot and 
malodorous that it would have been cruelty to keep a dog in them. 
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SOME JAIL EXPERIENCES IN INDIA. 411 
It was said that prisoners were put into these cells by the Danes 
to make them confess their guilt. The English Government very 
soon ordered them to be pulled down. As to the jail in the 
French settlement of Chandernagore, there may still be one or 
two officers in the army who were acquainted with its interior, 
when they were subalterns in the British cantonments at Chin- 
surah. Young officers used to go from Chinsurah to the French 
settlement for a lark; and if the French officials could find any 
excuse for seizing them, they were cast into a filthy jail and 
detained till they were ransomed. I once had a narrow escape of 
being captured and imprisoned there; for I drove over a goat on 
the road in Chandernagore, and was at once hotly pursued by the 
French police, but managed to get through the gate of the town 
before they had time to close it upon me. 

It will be seen that I have written chiefly about the jails of the 
long past. With the progress of civilization the Indian Govern- 
ment organized a special Jail Department under an Inspector- 
General of Jails. The magistrates were relieved of the charge of 
the local prisons, selected English officers being appointed to look 
after the larger and central jails, and the Civil Surgeon becoming 
the responsible officer at most of the small stations. The Inspec- 
tor-General has usually been a member of the Medical Service, so 
that the health and sanitary condition of the prisoners have come 
specially into prominence. The magistrates and the other civilian 
officers were made visitors, and directed to make periodical inspec- 
tions of the jails, and to note in the visitor’s book any points on 
which they desired to offer remarks. There was a rule made that 
the visitor should always be attended by a guard, with loaded 
muskets and fixed bayonets, during his walk through the jail, and 
thus it became rather a perilous job for the visitor, the guard 
being little used to handle fire-arms, though they might at some 
period in their lives have gone through their drill. A visitor who 
is supposed to see if the convicts have any complaint to offer, is 
not likely to inspire much confidence when he goes attended by 
the jail officials and surrounded by armed guards. Visitation, 
therefore, became rather a farce, except so far as the visitor could 
see or smell; and an experienced visitor was careful to write very 
little in the visitors’ book, unless he wished to be involved ina 
controversy with the Inspector-General, who did not approve of 
anything being recorded in the book unfavourable to his own 
departmental subordinates. It was my duty to visit many jails, 
and in a long course of years I think that it was my good fortune 
to avoid all controversies with the Inspector-General ; for it was 
my custom almost invariably to make entries in the visitors’ book 
chiefly about the state of the weather, which may now be con- 
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sulted with advantage by the authorities in the Government 
Meteorological Department, if they wish to find out how the ther- 
mometer stood and in which direction the wind blew on the day 
that my official visit was paid to any particular jail. To all jail 
visitors, present and future, I would offer the advice that they 
should let the jail officials know beforehand of their intended visit. 
When the Lieut.-Governor of the Province visits a jail (as he 
always does in his annual tour through the districts of his terri- 
tories), it is announced beforehand at what hour and on what day 
the Gubernatorial inspection will take place. The official visitor 
of more humble rank should therefore try to enable himself to see 
the interior of a jail in the same aspect as it is exhibited to a 
Lieut.-Governor. Although ‘‘ eye-wash” is not charged for in the 
jail accounts, a considerable quantity of it is used for the pre- 
announced visit of the Lieut.-Governor or any other high official 
visitor ; and it is much more pleasant to find the drains thoroughly 
cleaned, and the wards fragrant with the smoke of incense, than to 
have the senses of sight and smell offended in divers ways if the 
visitor calls unexpectedly at the gate of the jail, and insists on 
going in and seeing things in their déshabille. 

If I have written somewhat too sarcastically about the inspection 
of jails by official visitors, I desire humbly to explain that such 
visits were not always utterly useless and formal. Although I 
avoided giving offence by writing unpleasant remarks in the visi- 
tors’ book, my custom was to write demi-officially to the Inspector- 
General of Jails when it seemed to me that his interposition was 
needed, so that he was able to act apparently on his own initiative. 
Nor shall I ever repent of many unfructuous visits, when I think 
of the one occasion on which I was able to rescue an innocent man 
from undeserved punishment. One morning, in going round a 
jail, my eyes fell on a very handsome Sikh, who towered by a head 
and shoulders above his Bengali fellow-convicts. On questioning 
him he told me that he had been in the famous Arrah garrison in 
the mutinies of 1857 under ‘‘ Wak Saheb,” and that he had sub- 
sequently saved the life of a friend of mine who had fallen insen- 
sible with a coup de soleil in front of the enemy. He had been 
falsely charged, and had been improperly convicted by a Bengali 
magistrate, who knew nothing of the heroes of 1857. I had no 
power to release him; but by the help of those who had that 
power he was set free next day, and restored to the honourable 
position which he had held in the local police force. To see the 
happiness of that brave Sikh at having his character cleared was 
one of the greatest pleasures I ever knew. 


C. T. Bucxuanp. 
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THE MAZEPPA LEGEND. 


Ir may be that the name of Mazeppa enjoys a celebrity in Europe 
wider even than that of the Sovereign whose credulity he had the 
unique felicity of betraying. The circus has had something to do 
with this, and has brought his adventures home to minds quite 
innocent of acquaintance with the deeds of Peter the Great. Poetry 
has done even more. For what school-boy has not heard of 
his furious ride to the Ukraine, tied to the back of a wild horse, 
and the headlong retreat from Pultava along with the wounded 
Charles. Byron has immortalized the theme, and Russian verse 
has naturally dwelt fondly on it. To what extent has this fertile 
source of fiction a solid foundation of fact ? 

Ivan, or John, Mazeppa was a gentleman of Volhynia, at that 
time subject to the Polish Crown. Kostomaroff, his most recent 
biographer, gives us not the date of his birth; but Fryxell, the 
Swedish historian, assigns it to the year 1644. He was appointed 
in early youth chamberlain to his king, John Casimir, and, being 
of the Eastern Church, was exposed to insult and annoyance 
at the hands of the Roman Catholic courtiers. He drew sword on 
one of his tormentors in a weak moment within the precincts of the 
palace, a dire offence, which was expiated by banishment to his 
mother’s estates in Volhynia. Here it was that the incidents took 
place, which, amplified and embellished by the magic pen of Voltaire, 
furnished Byron with the plot of his tale. Among the neighbour- 
ing gentry was one Falbowski, of mature age and possessed of a 
spouse much his junior and extremely beautiful. With this frail 
and fair one the good-looking ex-chamberlain struck up an acquaint- 
ance which ripened into an intimacy not consistent with true 
friendship. The good Falbowski, sallying forth for his morning 
ride, remarked that one of his retainers on horseback quitted the 
gates at almost the same instant as himself. Arresting his head- 
long career, he found him to be the bearer of a letter in his wife’s 
handwriting, which playfully suggested that advantage should be 
taken of so propitious a circumstance as the temporary absence of 
her jealous lord. The intercepted messenger, directed to proceed 
on his errand, reached his destination with the letter, while 
Falbowski lay in ambush with a posse of retainers to await 
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the arrival of the delinquent. Full of pleasing anticipation, he 
came, but was disagreeably surprised by the apparition of the 
infuriated husband, who, seizing his bridle, demanded at once 
an explanation of his conduct. A ready but somewhat futile 
lie sprang to Mazeppa’s lips, as it ever did on emergency through- 
out his career. ‘It was the first time he had come,” he 
pleaded ; but the excuse failed to satisfy his opponent, who ques- 
tioned the menials as to its truth. With one accord they averred 
that his visits to their lady had been as numerous as the “ hairs 
of their heads”; whereupon the captive was stripped to the skin 
and tied on his own horse, facing the tail. A pistol was fired 
between the animal’s ears, the lash applied to his quarters, and off 
started Mazeppa through a thick growth of brushwood on his home- 
ward course. When the horse reached his stable, the body of the 
rider was so lacerated by branches of trees that his servants could 
hardly recognize him. Such is the true account of Mazeppa’s 
famous ride, according to Kostomaroff; not so romantic a one as 
that usually accepted. 

As may be imagined, residence in Volhynia was no longer 
desirable for Mazeppa after this untoward incident. He fled to the 
neighbouring Cossacks of the Ukraine, among whom his personal 
advantages and education soon procured him advancement. 
His accomplishments were remarkable, for, besides Polish and 
Russian, he was acquainted with the German and Latin tongues. 
He was despatched on an important mission to Constantinople, but, 
waylaid on the journey, was sent a prisoner to Moscow. Beneath 
a handsome exterior and captivating manners, Mazeppa concealed 
the most profound dissimulation and unscrupulous mendacity, 
while a noble simplicity is said to have characterized his entire 
deportment. Gifts like these enabled him to attract the good- 
will of the powers at Moscow, and he was able to secure the 
post of yesaool, or lieutenant, to the Hetman of the Ukraine, 
Samoilovitch. On the deposition of that functionary shortly 
afterwards, Mazeppa succeeded him; and when Peter seized the 
helm of government at Moscow in 1689, the crafty Hetman 
managed to acquire his confidence, though in reality he was 
treating with Sobieski at the same time for the support of Poland 
in carrying into effect his own ambitious schemes. These included 
no less than the erection of an independent sovereignty in the 
Ukraine for himself; but though the upper classes in those parts 
were not hostile to the project, it encountered strenuous opposition 
from the masses of the people. Bitter hatred divided rich and 
poor as elsewhere. The former desired to organize the Ukraine 
after the model of the Polish Republic; but the free Cossacks had 
no desire to sink into the condition of serfdom which such a 
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change would have entailed. This widespread aversion was the 
block upon which Mazeppa stumbled. His foes were legion, and 
he lived, as it were, on a volcano of suppressed hatred and malice. 
His treasonable practices were reported to Moscow, but Peter 
was so infatuated with the man, that, refusing to listen to his 
accusers, he handed them over to the incriminated Hetman, whose 
usual course was to extract a confession, under the knout, of his 
own innocence and their own guilt, then finally to send them 
to the block. It was an incident of this kind which Pushkin 
has treated in his poem Pultava. 

Mazeppa, it would seem, retained to an advanced age those 
amorous propensities which in early youth had cost him dear. 
** All’s well that ends well,” he may have thought; and an esca- 
pade which had in its ultimate result conducted him to dignity and 
power, may not have left a very deterrent impression upon his 
mind. Basil Kotchubey, the Chief Judge of the Ukraine, gloried 
ina daughter of great beauty, Matrena by name, to whom the 
Hetman stood in the relation of godfather. At this time, the year 
1708, he must have been no less than sixty-four years of age; 
nevertheless, he did not hesitate to propose for the hand of the 
maiden, though well aware that the match would have been con- 
trary to the canons of his Church. The parents indignantly 
rejected his suit, though, strange to say, it would appear that the 
girl was in love with him. But the mother, a haughty 
and choleric personage, thereafter treated her daughter with so 
much harshness that she finally fled to the abode of her veteran 
admirer. Mazeppa at once sent her back to her parents, but con- 
tinued to keep up a love correspondence, advising her to enter a 
convent if pushed to extremity; for, if Matrena’s existence had 
originally been unhappy, we may infer what it became after return- 
ing to the parental roof. Its pestilent mistress, not content with 
the persecution of her unhappy daughter, was bent on having her 
revenge on the offending Hetman, and proposed to use her hen- 
pecked spouse as its instrument. Kotchubey followed the fatal 
example set by others, and was precipitated into the same abyss. 
Information was laid by him before the Tzar that Mazeppa was 
intriguing with Stanislaw of Poland; but the accusation being 
totally unsupported by evidence, though literally true, was looked 
upon as malicious libel and treated as such by the recipient. 
Kotchubey, with his adherent Colonel Iskra, was seized at his resi- 
dence of Dikanika, near the town of Pultava, and carried to the 
imperial head-quarters at Vitebsk. There both were questioned 
under the knout. Both admitted the untruth of their allegations 
against Mazeppa and that malice had actuated them in accusing 
him, while Kotchubey pretended, in palliation of his offence, that 
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the Hetman had seduced his daughter. Peter, rejoicing in the 
proved innocence of his favourite, and triumphant in the vindica- 
tion of justice, sent the culprits in irons to the camp of Mazeppa, 
where their heads were struck off on the 14th July 1708. 

We are sorry to say that Pushkin has permitted himself, 
in his beautiful poem, to violate historic truth in the rdle 
he assigns to Mazeppa. It may be that the facts were unknown 
in 1828, at the time of its composition. Otherwise, it was inex- 
cusable to represent the Hetman as deliberately eloping with his 
beautiful god-daughter from her father’s abode and retaining her 
as a mistress in his own home. Yet this is what the poet has 
done. Kostomaroff, who wrote in 1874, distinctly states that, 
“not wishing to disgrace the maiden, Mazeppa sent her back to 
her parents.” It was hardly necessary to deepen the hue of his 
crimes. The key-note of Pushkin’s poem is struck in the follow- 
ing lines :— 

Tis not alone the blooming cheek 

And curling locks of youthful years, 
Sometimes the old man’s aspect stern, 
His forehead’s wrinkles and gray hairs, 


The phantasy of Beauty stir 
And passionate thoughts of love inspire. 


In fact, though Mazeppa is bowed down with age, care, and 
martial toils, he has inspired (by the same methods, it would 
seem, which Othello used) affection in the youthful breast of 
Maria, the name by which Matrena is known in the poem. He 
arrives at Dikanika to propound the “‘ momentous question,” to 
the parents, of course, for in Russia the lady is not consulted 
in matrimonial affairs; and the maiden, “as some chamois 
takes refuge beneath a crag on hearing the eagle approach with 
heavy flight,” betakes herself to the vestibule, and, trembling, 
awaits the result of the conference. At length the mother, crimson 
with rage, rushes forth and informs her that the preposterous 
offer of the Hetman has been abruptly declined. But Maria turns 
ashy pale and falls senseless to the floor. For two whole days she 
remains in an agony of grief, refusing meat, drink, and sleep; but 
on the third her apartment is found deserted. Whither had the 
bird flown? A fisherman, plying his nightly trade, had heard a 
trampling of horses, the accents of a Cossack, and a woman’s 
whisper ; in the morning eight hoof-marks were imprinted on the 
dewy grass, and that was all. But soon the fatal news arrived 
that Maria was in the arms of the old Hetman. 

Kotchubey at first dreamed of avenging the outrage with a 
stroke of the poniard, but a better project soon recommended itself 
to his imagination. Those were stirring and troublous times. 
Youthful Russia was growing to manhood under the fostering in- 
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fluence of Peter’s genius. A cruel mentor had been sent to her 
in the path of glory: the Swedish paladin had given her many a 
bloody lesson. But Russia waxed stronger under repeated blows. 
«Tis thus the ponderous hammer pulverizes glass but forges steel.” 
Driving the Russian hosts before him, as the whirlwind chases the 
dust of the valley, he follows the self-same road by which the Man 
of Destiny was, a century later, to execute his retreat. Kotchubey 
knows of his enemy’s dealings with the Swede. But who will take 
charge of his report and lay it at the feet of the Tzar? So many 
have lost their lives in daring to accuse Mazeppa that few care to 
repeat the attempt; but a lover of Maria, who is driven to despair 
by her shame, is found to undertake the errand. Among the 
young Cossacks of Pultava who had vainly sought her hand was 
a modest and retiring youth who had adored her since childhood’s 
days. Night and day he haunted the banks of their native 
stream, concealed among the foliage of the wild cherry-trees, in 
the hope of a brief interview. Expectation was torture till a 
meeting brought relief. 


Despondingly he loved the maid, 

Nor importuned her with his prayers ; 
Rejection he had not survived. 
Whene’er the suitors, crowding round, 
Approached her, he would turn away, 
Dejected, sad, and slow depart. 

When all at once Maria’s shame 

Was bruited through the Cossack world, 
And scandal, ever merciless, 

Smote her with many a smirk and sneer. 
Even then Maria over him 

Her old ascendency preserved. 

But if, by chance, Mazeppa’s name 
Were ever in his presence heard, 

He writhed with anguish, deadly pale, 
And fixed his eyes upon the ground. 


And the youth undertakes to face the wrath of Peter. With 


Kotchubey’s report sewn into the lining of his cap, he starts on his 
perilous errand across the boundless steppe, to be consigned, as we 


judge from the context, to the society of his forerunners in Siberia 


till Mazeppa’s treason is discovered. Meantime the ruler con- 
tinues his promiscuous dealings with Charles, Peter, Stanislaw, 
and the Turks all at once; but, one fine morning, he is startled by 
receiving the report from Kotchubey, which the Council at Moscow 
returned for his information ; not, however, accompanied with re- 
proach and menace, but with compliments and expressions of 
confidence in his fidelity; also with an order for the execution of 
his accuser, Kotchubey. . 

The second canto opens with Mazeppa in tragic predicament. 
He is about to consign Kotchubey to the executioner, but is 
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resolved to conceal the fact from Kotchubey’s daughter till all is 
over. He sits gloomy and despondent, while Maria, at his feet, 
embraces his knees and gazes fondly into his face. But her affec- 
tion awakens no response; Mazeppa remains obstinately silent, 
his eyes fixed on earth. At last, losing temper, she bitterly 
reproaches him for his ingratitude; has she not abandoned all for 
his love, father, mother, home and reputation? She is jealous, 
too, of a certain Princess Dulski, whose intrigues with the Het- 
man were, nevertheless, not amorous, but of a political com- 


plexion. Assuredly old age and youth work ill in couples, for this 


is the answer vouchsafed her by the aged lover :— 


And art 
Thou jealous? Must I at my age 
Bend to conciliate the pride 
Of beauty and her vain caprice ? 
Shall I, a fierce old man, again 
Stand sighing like an idle youth, 
Beneath degrading fetters bow, 
And maids decoy with rapture feigned ? 


At length, to tranquillize her doubts, Mazeppa opens to his mis 
tress the ambitious projects which he entertains. She falls into 
ecstasy. Her darling will be monarch of his native land: how a 
diadem will become his grey hairs! ‘And if the scaffold,” 
grimly suggests the Hetman. ‘* To the scaffold, then, with thee, if 
so it must be!” is the unhesitating rejoinder. ‘How could I 
survive thee? But no! thou wilt yet wear the insignia of kingly 
power.” He reveals not the deadly secret which is in reserve, yet, 
true to human nature, cannot refrain from harping on it mentally. 
Does she love him? Loves she him better than her father? And, 
in defiance of her tears and entreaties to desist, he states a case, 
as it were, for her to decide: Were the Hetman or Kotchubey to 
be consigned to death, which of the two would she condemn if the 
choice lay in her power? Beside herself with unaccountable agita- 
tion, the unhappy girl exclaims that she is ready to sacrifice all 
for Mazeppa, who leaves, bidding her remember her promise. 

It is the eve of the execution. ‘The night of the Ukraine is 
calm. The sky is clear. The stars are brilliant. The atmosphere 
strives in vain to overcome its drowsiness. The silvery leaves of 
the poplars alone are stirring. The moon shines tranquilly from 
on high on Bielaia Tserkoff, the magnificent gardens of the 


Hetman, and its ancient castle. All is quiet around ; only in the. 


castle is there commotion and sound of voices. In one of its 
towers, near the window, sits Kotchubey in irons; he is absorbed 
in deep thought, and gazes up to heaven with gloomy air.” Never- 
theless, he is resigned to his fate. ‘‘ What is death to him? The 
sleep he longs for.” But dark clouds soon drift across this peace- 
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ful range of thought. Good God! to fall like a dumb animal at 
the feet of a villain and perish! To be delivered by the Tzar into 
the hands of the Tzar’s enemies! To drag friends behind one to 
the scaffold! Beneath the headsman’s axe to encounter the joyful 
glances of the exultant foe! and, at the instant of death’s embrace, 
to have none to whom to bequeath one’s revenge! His thoughts 
then fly to his home at Pultava; he calls to mind his family, his 
friends, the songs his daughter used to sing, the house in which he 
first saw the light ; all which made life enjoyable and which he has 
sacrificed by his own voluntary act. But a key turns in the rusty 
lock and arouses him. He thinks :— 
Tis he! 

My leader on the bloody path 

To death beneath the Cross’s sign ; 

Of sins omnipotent absolver, 

Of mental grief, physician ; servant 

Of Christ, for mankind crucified. 

The Holy Blood and Body brought 

By him will comfort and inspire. 

To death, then, I shall march unshrinking, 

And life for evermore acquire! 

But, alas! it is no minister of God who arrives. It is Orlik, 
the infamous creature of Mazeppa, who comes to extort informa- 
tion regarding the hidden treasure of the captive. Kotchubey 
refuses compliance. Orlik threatens him with torture, without 
effect. ; 

The headsman came. O night of torments! 
And the curtain of mystery falls upon the scene. 

We are now ushered into the apartment of the unhappy Maria, 
who is calmly slumbering in blessed ignorance of the horrors 
being perpetrated within the castle walls, at no great distance 
from her place of rest. Mazeppa gazes upon her form, seized with 
an access of remorse, but his reflections still partake of a selfish 
character. The votaries of ambition should not encumber their 
motions with a wife. Impossible to harness a horse with a timid 
deer in the same vehicle. He acted imprudently, and was now 
reaping the bitter fruits of his conduct. The poor girl sacrificed 
everything for his sake, and now, what a blow he was compelled to 
inflict upon her! And how sweetly she sleeps, in blissful igno- 
rance of the morrow! Mazeppa, in agitation, cuts short his 
reflections and rushes forth into the garden. He paces to and fro 
under the walls of the castle where his victim is confined. Sud- 
denly a feeble groan is heard from an adjacent tower. Was it the 
hoot of the owl, the distant cry of the wolf, or the gasp of a 
human being in anguish? The stars looked down upon him with 
accusing eyes ; the rows of willow-trees shook their heads like a 
bench of judges; the mist of the summer night closed round him 
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like prison walls. Unable to control any longer the tension of his 
nerves, the Hetman uttered with a prolonged yell, the exultant 
cry he was wont to raise upon the battle-field. 

The dawn broke and discovered a vast concourse around the 
scaffold, where the headsman, thirsting for blood, jests with the 
by-standers and playfully handles the axe. Maria’s mother has by 
this time penetrated to her daughter’s chamber, and, on her knees, 
is imploring intercession with the Hetman for Kotchubey’s life. 
The truth, thus suddenly bursting on the unfortunate girl, 
smites her senseless to the earth, thus preventing her from acting 
at once upon the request. Meantime, a dead silence falls upon 
the field of execution as Mazeppa, mounted on a jet-black horse 
and followed by a train of armed retainers, approaches the spot; 
and lo! a cart approaches along the Kieff road, wherein are seated 
Kotchubey and Iskra, innocent, but reconciled with earth and 
heaven, and fortified by the magic influence of the Faith. The chant 
of the deep-toned choristers resounds, the smoke curls upwards 
from the swinging censers; the populace pray in silence for the 
delinquents; they, in their turn, pray for their enemies. Kotchu- 
bey ascends the scaffold and, making the sign of the Cross, lays 
his head on the block. The axe glitters on high and descends 
again. A prolonged ‘“‘Ah!” runs through the crowd. It rises 
again, and Iskra undergoes the same fate. The headsman seizes 
the two heads and brandishes them on high. All is over. The 
people disperse and are already chattering of their daily toil, when 
behold! two females, exhausted with fatigue and covered with 
dust, hurry onwards to the fatal field. ‘Too late!” exclaim 
the passers-by, imagining they have come to witness the execution. 
It was Maria and her mother. The attendants were already 
breaking up the scaffold. A priest, in black chasuble, was praying 
for the dead, and a couple of Cossacks were lifting an oaken coffin 
into the cart. On his return home Mazeppa found that Maria 
had disappeared ; Cossacks were despatched in all directions in 
search of her, but without success; and the unfortunate girl was 
no more seen. 

In the third canto Mazeppa, in spite of his grief, still 
pursues his ambitious schemes with unparalleled dissimula- 
tion. Feigning sickness, in order to temporize with Peter, he 
received the last sacrament as if about to expire ; but when Charles, 
abandoning the advance on Moscow, turned aside to the Ukraine, 
he threw off the mask and joined the camp of the Swedes 
with as many of his followers as he could carry with 
him. But his plans completely failed. The Cossacks, for the 
most part, sided with Peter. Battrin, the Hetman’s capital, was 
sacked by Menshikoff, and the Ukraine wasted by the Muscovite 
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troops. Thus the resources in men and supplies, which had tempted 
Charles to renounce his junction with Lewenhaupt and to imperil 
the success of the campaign, were no longer available. The poet 
displays insight into human nature when he represents Mazeppa, 
on the eve of the battle of Pultava, as attributing his failure, not 
to his own miscalculations, but to the inconsiderate rashness of 
the Swedish King. In his estimation, Charles was a reckless, 
pugnacious boy, who could win a battle here and there, or 
engage in personal combats, but was utterly unequal to a struggle 
with the giant autocrat of Russia. ‘‘ He thinks he can mancuvre 
Dame Fortune, like a regiment of soldiers, by tap of drum. He is 
blind, obstinate, impatient, giddy, and proud.’”” Mazeppa will not 
perceive that his own mistakes have lured the King on to his 
destruction. He is thoroughly ashamed of himself. In his old 
age he has been hoodwinked by a martial scapegrace. Like a 
timid maiden he has been dazzled by audacity and luck. Orlik 
suggests that it is not too late to regain the goodwill of Peter. 
But Mazeppa will not admit this. The Tzar and himself are now 
mortal enemies. He had never forgotten the insult endured at 
Azoff, when at an entertainment Peter, in a moment of intoxica- 
tion or uncontrollable fury, had seized and shaken him by the 
beard. He had sworn to avenge the outrage. The morrow would 
seal his fate. 

A fine description of the battle of Pultava follows. Mazeppa, 
absorbed in thought, attentively watches its progress. He is 
surrounded by his Cossack adherents and guards, when suddenly 
a shot is heard close to his side, and, turning round, he sees the 
smoke streaming from his nephew Voinarowski’s carbine. A 
young Cossack lies weltering in blood at some paces’ distance, 
while his steed escapes at a gallop across the field. He had cut 
his path through the press of battle to where the Hetman rode. 
The old man was about to approach and interrogate him; but he 
had breathed his last. Ineffable fury was depicted on his coun- 
tenance ; his eyes still flashed defiance on the enemy of Russia, 
and the sweet name of Maria faltered upon his dying lips. 

The battle being over, the victor sits entertaining the distin- 
guished Swedes whom he had taken prisoners, but neither “‘ his 
brother Charles” nor the traitorous Hetman was among them. 
They were in headlong flight from the field of conflict, pursued at 
a distance by Russian cavalry. Suddenly Mazeppa started and 
swerved, as if he beheld a phantom in his path. The fugitives 
were passing by Dikanika, the deserted residence of the murdered 
Kotchubey, wherein the once innocent Maria had been reared 
from childhood. But night descends as they bivouace upon the 
banks of the river Dnieper. Charles sleeps profoundly, but the 
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slumbers of his companion are agitated by dreams. Suddenly 
Mazeppa awakes with astart. Can he believe his eyes? Maria 
stands before him with dishevelled hair and in night attire as he 
last beheld her. Her sunken eyes glitter with unearthly fire. 
She is worn and emaciated. Her pallid features are irra- 
diated by the moon. She raves wildly of her father’s execution. 
Mazeppa expostulates with her in vain. It is plain that she is 
out of her mind, a gibbering idiot. At length, observing that 
Mazeppa’s white beard is stained with gore, she utters a piercing 
ery, between a laugh and a scream, and vanishes in the shades of 
night. The dawn breakg at last, and the Cossacks light fires and 
cook their porridge. The lifeguards of Charles water their 
chargers at the river. The king, awaking, cries, ‘‘ Oho! Mazeppa, 
get up. It is daylight.” Silently the Hetman saddles his horse, 
and follows in the track of the fugitive monarch. 

Mazeppa, indeed, had committed gross political mistakes. At 
once crafty and credulous, he appears to have been too absorbed 
‘by intrigues to note the disposition of the people, and he had brought 
but 1,500 men with him to the Swedish camp instead of the 
80,000 which he had promised ; 3,000 Zaporog Cossacks came in 
afterwards; but the savages robbed Mazeppa of his plate from the 
very table where he was feasting them, and slew one who remon- 
strated with them for so doing. Kostomaroff avers that in this 
predicament the Hetman offered to betray Charles to the Tzar, 
but Peter was too exasperated with his treachery to accept; 
though after his escape into Turkey, he offered the Grand Mufti 
-800,000 dollars to surrender the fugitive. It is likely enough 
that Mazeppa was in a position to outbid this, for he carried 
large sums of money into exile, and this notwithstanding that 
the greater part of his treasures had been captured by the Rus- 
sians .at Baturin. He died of old age, combined with fatigue, 
at the camp of Charles, near Varnitza, at Bender, on the 10th 
March 1710, and was buried on the banks of the Danube, at 
the monastery of St. George, not far from Galatz. 

His last hours have also been made the subject of romance by 
the Russian poet Ryleieff, in Voinarowski. Voinarowski, we have 
seen, was Mazeppa’s nephew; and though he ultimately found 
his way to Siberia, accompanied his uncle on the famous ride to 
Bender. The philosopher Miller, while engaged in scientific 
investigations at Yakutsk, is represented as meeting the exiled 
Cossack accidentally, and extracting from him the story of his 
adventures. The picture afforded of life in those snowy regions 
is novel and striking; and when the wife of Voinarowski seeks 
him out in his desolation, but only to expire from fatigue and 
privation in his arms, the narrative becomes deeply pathetic. 
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The version given of Mazeppa’s last hours is as follows. Shortly 
after his arrival at Bender, the Hetman was attacked by mortal 
disease, and in his agony assured the attendants that the 


ghosts of Kotchubey and Iskra constantly haunted his bed. 
With terrible glances and shudderings he would shriek out: 
‘There, there they are, the headsman beside them! they ascend 
the scaffold; the headsman turns his sleeves up; he seizes the 
axe; one head has fallen—another. Horrible! How the by- 
standers tremble! how their eyes glare!” At other times he 
would fancy he beheld the dread Peter ; listened to his own name 
anathematized in the cathedral ; beheld the lighted tapers and the 
curling incense; and shook with terror as in tones of thunder the 
Patriarch declaimed : 
Cursed be Mazeppa’s name for aye ; 
He sought his country to betray. 

Gazing at times into the darksome night, his frenzy would some- 
times discover the wife of his victim and their ill-fated daughter. 
Then he would shudder, repeat a prayer aloud, sob like a child, 
and finally break into a wild peal of laughter. On the ninth day 
of sickness he began to sink, and his breath came with difficulty. 
Voinarowski, approaching the bed-side, seized the hand of the 
dying man; but it was already icy cold and as heavy as lead. 
With a final and excruciating effort, the expiring Hetman raised his 
form from the pillow, and screaming out, with flashing eyes, the 
words, ‘‘O Peter! O my country!” fell back a corpse. 


The day, the mournful funeral came, 
And Charles himself, dejected, sad, 
His Swedes behind him, to the tomb 
Followed the Hetman of the Ukraine. 
Both Swede and Cossack sobbed aloud. 
1, like a ghost, was there among 

His friends. O stranger, all believed 
That with Mazeppa we interred 

The last hope of our Fatherland. 


H. Spaupina. 
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PRESERVATION OF THE COLONIES AND THE 
PRICE OF BREAD. 


On the 17th of February last the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in replying to Mr. Howard Vincent’s motion for a Colonial 
Conference, and to Mr. Staveley Hill, who supported it, stated 
that he presumed that the latter had asked his constituents, 
** Will you pay in the shape of somewhat dearer bread for the 
consolidation of the Empire?” He went on to say that this 
advantage would be so great that perhaps the producers might 
not object to an extremely small increase in price, but that at 
election time, if bread were to be made dearer, no such plan 
would enter into practical politics. He went on to say that “‘ he 
hoped our colonists would thoroughly understand that we could not 
put, in his judgment at least, a duty upon corn without raising 
the price of bread.” So that the preservation of Canada from 
falling into the fiscal snare of the United States is as closely 
allied to the price of bread as in the heading of this article. 

It is one of the misfortunes brought upon this country by the 
Free Traders, that they have so saturated men’s minds with their 
doctrines and theories that these. men become impervious to the 
evidence of facts. Ifa duty on corn must raise the price of bread, 
it must do so in all countries alike. What exceptional circum- 
stance can the Free Traders allege by which a duty should operate 
in England, and not operate in France or Italy to raise the price 
of bread ? 

In February 1888, Reports from H.M. Consuls in France were 
laid before Parliament, which showed that in spite of a duty of 
8s. Yd. a quarter on wheat, bread was sold at the same price as 
in England, and in some of the Western Departments it was 
rather cheaper. 

But whilst the Chancellor of the Exchequer was stating his 
adherence to the theory that a duty on corn must increase the 
price of bread, the Consular Reports from Italy, which have just 
been laid before Parliament,* must have been already printed, and 
* March 4. 
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they show that although the import duty on wheat was increased 
in 1888 to 9s. a quarter, yet the price of bread has not materially, 
and certainly not universally, increased. Again, during 1890, the 
price of wheat in England varied 6s. 10d. per quarter, whilst 
bread remained without change in price! Malting barley also 


varies often 10s. per quarter in different years, without altering 
the price of beer. 


The conviction inspired by the Cobden Club, that a duty on corn 
must increase the price of bread, is so general that it will be safer 
to give extracts from the Consular Reports just referred to, and 


not to summarize them. Mr. Consul Brown writes from Genoa, 
December 12, 1890 :-— 


I presume that the increase of duty alluded to is the last increase, which came into 
force on the 1st January 1888, when the duty was raised from 3 lire to 5 lire per 
quintal of 100 kilog. ; but I have extended my inquiries to the period during which 
the duty was at 3 lire per quintal, and even beyond that to the period when it was. 
only 1 lira 40 centimes per quintal, and I find that the price of bread has not risen at 
all, either here or in Savona or Spezia. 

The price of bread in the form of the common loaf has been and is at Genoa from 
43 to 45 centimes per kilog.; at Savona from 43 to 45 centimes per kilog. ; at Spezia 
from 38 to 40 centimes per kilog. The same quality of flour made into fancy bread 
being from 1 to 4 centimes per kilog. higher. 

As to this variation in price of the common loaf, it must be borne in mind that 
bakers are not under such strict regulations here as in England ; there is no ** quartern 
loaf” here, or any regulation size of bread, which is sold not by the loaf but by 
weight. The bakers also are not, as in England, liable to prosecution for selling as 
‘*best quality” bread which is made of inferior flour, or contains other substances: 
(provided these are not injurious to health), and there is less uniformity in price than 
in England; each shop charging just as-much as they find their customers will pay, 
and using the cheapest flour they can get their customers to accept, and very generally 
adulterating the flour, alum and tale being the substances most used, 

As to the effect of the recent rise in duty from 2 lire to 5 lire per quintal on prices 
of wheat, I may remark that this is only 2 centimes per kilog., and that Genoa being, 
on the one hand, the port of discharge of the great imports of the Black Sea and 
other foreign wheat, and on the other hand the natural outlet of the grain-producing 
plains of Lombardy, prices depend mainly upon questions of production in the interior 
and rate of freight from abroad, and so small an increase in duty is, therefore, little 
felt. 

This, indeed, is amply proved by the fact above stated, that bread is no dearer 
now with a duty of 5 lire per quintal than it was years ago with a duty of only 1 lira 
40 c., steamers and lower freights, and competition, having counterbalanced the 
increased duty. I have, &c., 


(Signed) M. Yeats Brown. 


Consul-General Colnaghi writes from Florence, December 27 :— 

Of the cities included in the Table the return from Bologna gives the same prices 
as ruling in 1887 and 1890, while in Piedmont there is a slight decrease. In all the 
other towns there was a rise of greater or less importance. The prices include the 
town octroi dues, which, however, were the same in 1890 as in 1887. 


Consul Hartwell writes from Naples, December 30 :-— 


The price of bread in this city and district has remained the same, at 35 to 40 
centimes per kilog., before and after the increase of import duty on wheat in Italy. 
Ihave the honour to transmit herewith to your Lordship returns from the Vice- 
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Consuls at Reggio, Calabria, Bari, Barletta, and Castellamare di Stabia, which show 
that the increase of import duty on wheat in Italy in February 1888 has not caused 
any rise in the price of bread within the limits of my Consular district. I have not 
been able to obtain any official returns, but I am told that the quality of the bread 
commonly in use has proportionately deteriorated. 


Vice-Consul Kerrich to Consul Hartwell. 
Reggio, December 13, 1890 

With reference to your despatch of the 2nd instant, asking me for a return of the 
price of bread at Reggio, Calabria, and within the limits of my Vice-Consular district 
during the year preceding the increase of import duty on wheat in Italy, which came 
in force the 10th February 1888, and the present year, I have the honour to inform 
you that the price of bread in Reggio, Calabria, and within the limits of my Vice- 
Consular district has not undergone any alteration for such increase, owing to the great 
importation of bad flour (‘‘ farinette ”) in these places. 

The following price has been standing for the last five years, viz. :— 


Per kilog. 
Ist quality ... ose ose ove ane * ein -. 38. 
2nd ,, «we ae — a “ae a i «. 30. 
8rd_ss, ees was aoe ote a ue ‘ni oe 22. 


Report on the Price of Bread in the Vice-Consular District of Salerno. 
Before the rise in the import duty on wheat into Italy, 28 to 38 centimes per kilog.; 
after the rise of import duty on wheat into Italy, 22 to 30 centimes. 

From the above quotations it will be noticed that after the rise of import duty on 
wheat in Italy the price of bread has diminished ; this is consequent on the better harvest 
in these provinces, and more still from the local competition. 

January 2, 1891. (Signed) Pio ConsIeLio. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 14, 1891. 

I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch of the 30th ultimo, reporting on the price of bread in the Consular district 
of Naples; his Lordship desires more detailed information as to the meaning to be 
attached to the expressions “‘ deteriorated ” in your Report, and ‘‘ bad flour” in the 
Report of the Vice-Consul at Reggio ; it would be useful to know in what the deteriora- 
tion consists, and what constitutes the badness of the flour. 

Iam, &c., 
(Signed) JAMES FERGUSSON 


Acting-Consul Turner to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received, January 30.) 
My Lord, Naples, January 27, 1891. 
With reference to Sir James Fergusson’s despatch of the 14th instant, relative 
to the Report on the price of bread in the Consular district of Naples, I have the 
honour to transmit herewith to your Lordship a copy of a despatch received by me 
from Mr. Vice-Consul Kerrich, of Reggio, Calabria, giving an explanation of the 
meaning of the expression used in his Report ‘‘ bad flour.” 

The expression ‘‘ deteriorated ” with reference to bread, made use of in Mr. Consul 
Hartwell’s despatch of the 30th ultimo, refers to the inferior quality of bread commonly 
in use by the lower classes, which is made from mixed cereals, and tends to impair the 
quality of the bread without altering the price. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith to your Lordship Reports on the price of 
bread which I have received from Mr. Vice-Consul Consiglio at Salerno, and from the 
President of the Naples Chamber of Commerce. 


Vice-Consul Kerrich to Acting-Consul Turner. 
Reggio, Calabria, January 24, 1891. 
In reply to your despatch of the 20th instant, asking me to give more detailed 
information as to the meaning to be attached to the expression ‘‘ bad flour” in my 
Report of the 13th ultimo, I have the honour to inform you that the expression “ bad 
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flour” was used by me as a translation of the Italian term ‘farinette,” which means 
+‘ flour made from all sorts of pulse, as peas, beans, &c., and from a very inferior 
quality of wheat.” 

Some years ago the Municipal Administration, considering that the above said 
‘¢ farinette ” might be pernicious to the public health, wanted to prohibit the sale and 
consumption of the same in this city; but the Government did not agree with the local 
authorities’ desire, on the ground that such an act was prejudicial to the trade; and, 
since then, a large quantity of it is imported every year in this city. 


A few observations may be made on the Consular despatches of 
which extracts have been given above, and upon the Consular 
Reports from France, presented to both Houses in February 1888. 
In most parts of Italy the increased import has not altered the 
price of bread; the greatest rise of price was at Vicenza, where 
the kilog. rose from 40 centimes to 46 centimes, and in the other 
cases in Consul-General Colnaghi’s table the rise was 2 to 3 cen- 
times the kilog. Per contra, in the district of Salerno, after the 
increase of duty, there was a fall of price of 6 to 8 centimes per 
kilog. The prices of bread seem to be much the same in both 
France and Italy, and to vary in each of those countries much in 
the same proportion, except in the case of Paris, where the price 
of bread is much higher than in any other city of France or 
the capital of Italy, this probably being due to the higher house- 
rent and wages in Paris, and to the octroi duties. 

In both France and Italy in many places bread is cheaper than 
it isin England. In all the towns of France, and many of the 
Italian cities, there is an octroi duty ; and this, unlike an import 
duty, falls entirely upon the consumer, because wheat cannot be 
produced within a town, and the octroi duty falls equally on the 
foreign and the home-grown corn. 

It is therefore evident that in England, where there is no octroi 
duty, the people have not been getting their bread as cheaply as 
they ought to have done with wheat at only 30s. a quarter. In 
most of the manufacturing towns of France, and in some cities 
of Italy, the municipalities periodically fix the price of bread. 
Some of the Consular Reports from France describe this taxed 
or fixed price as not absolutely binding and obligatory, but 
rather as a counsel and guide to the bakers, who in some 
places are described as permitted to sell at 2 centimes per kilog. 
above the price published by the municipality. Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Bordeaux describes an agitation and petition in 
March 1888 against the Law of July 1791 and the taxing of 
the price of bread. In 1887, before asking for these returns to 
be obtained, I visited several towns, chiefly in the north-eastern 
parts of France, and spoke to a great many bakers on this sub- 
ject, and I not only did not hear of any dissatisfaction, but was 
told the bakers did not complain because the rule was the 
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same for all. They also seemed to consider the prices fixed and 
placarded in their shops as obligatory ; and a person familiar with 
French medieval history told me that the practice was six hundred 
years old. 

Mr. Consul Brown, of Genoa, writes: ‘‘ The bakers also are 
not, as in England, liable to prosecution for selling as ‘ best 
quality’ bread which is made of inferior flour, or contains other 
substances, provided these are not injurious to health.” Now this 
statement is not correct, at any rate in practice, for in London 
potato flour is largely mixed with wheat flour, and United States 
flour is also used to a great extent, which may be said to deteriv- 
rate English bread: since this flour imbibes and carries more 
water than does flour made from English wheat; and in an 
equal number of loaves a less quantity of United States flour will 
be required than of that from English wheat, the rest of the 
weight being made up of water. 

In Italy the bread is so good that it would bear an admixture 
of flour from foreign wheat without perceptible deterioration, and 
what is called the best quality could not be largely adulterated 
with flour made from pulse, beans, or maize without its being per- 
ceptible ; while it is only in the district of Naples that this mixture 
of inferior flour is said to have taken place. There is, however, a 
valid reason in Italy for popular apprehension on the score of 
inferior flour, namely, the existence of a disease called pellagra, 
which is said to be caused by eating maize-flour. This disease is 
however, hereditary, and persons suffer from it who have never 
eaten any maize-flour. The fault, however, does not consist in 
the maize, which is healthy food, but in carelessness in its use, 
and in grinding too much at a time, and more than is immediately 
required, for if the flour be kept too long it gets mouldy and fer- 
ments. Therefore that the danger lies in the flour being allowed to 
get mouldy, and not in the flour itself, seems to be proved by this. 
disease being prevalent in the Gironde, which, lying between the 
Atlantic and the estuary of that name, is a very damp depart- 
ment. Pellagra is said to have begun in Italy from the millers 
giving mouldy flour to the people, instead of flour from the grain, 
which they brought to be ground at a time when there was a 
tax on grinding, as well as great abuses with respect to it. 

In his speech of Feb. 17th, already quoted, Mr. Goschen said 
Protectionists lurked everywhere. Why should they lurk? It is. 
rather for the Free Traders to lurk and hide themselves. The 
Canadian declarations have at last raised doubts in the minds of 
several of the Ministers as to the working of what is called Free 
Trade or unrestricted imports; but how is it that they have so 
long closed their eyes to such facts as the one and a half 
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million of acres* no longer devoted to wheat cultivation since 
1869 ; to the pressure of the unemployed agricultural labourers 
who crowd into the towns; to the disturbed state of Ireland, due 
to the lowness of prices rather than to the arts of the agitators ; 
to the lowering of wages, the closing of works, and the depression 
of all the industries of the country, not excepting cotton? What 
is to be said of the pedantry of the Ministry whose Chancellor of 
the Exchequer threw away nearly a million a year by abolishing 
the shilling a quarter for registration of imported wheat, a due 
which was not felt and could not affect the price, whilst at the 
same time he had no scruple in attempting to harass the industry 
of the very poorest people in the country by the proposition of a tax 
on lucifer matches, which would have caused the greatest friction 
for the sake of a sum infinitesimal in comparison with the revenue 
wantonly thrown away. A registration duty of ls. per annum 
on all grain would have amounted last year to £2,047,000.+ 

It is now useless for the Cobden Club to persist in describing 
the country as really prosperous. The Board of Trade Returns 
have begun this year to show a decrease, and the almost per- 
manent strikes, shifting from London to Cardiff, Glasgow, and 
Bradford, must before long permanently affect the shipping and 
trading interests. The former was the only one that had not 
been depressed by unrestricted importations. The Revenue must 
suffer, and will need replenishing. Surely nothing but prejudice 
can resist the proposal for the re-establishment of the shilling a 
quarter registration duty, which used to bring in nearly a million, 
and now would yield a far larger sum; with similar tolls on other 
imported products, both agricultural and manufacturing. The fatal 
effect of abolishing the coal dues, by which London lost revenue 
and Londoners paid more for their coal, has educated people into 
understanding that such small duties, whilst bringing in large 
sums and rendering other taxation unnecessary, do not increase 
the price of commodities. But in respect of wheat, the proofs 
given by France and Italy ought to satisfy everybody that a 
moderate duty on a superabundant commodity which we can 
produce ourselves, does not enhance the price. Let the Govern- 
ment follow the example of Italy, and, beginning with one shilling 
a quarter registration duty on all wheat, go on by degrees, as the 
Italian Government has done, and gradually year by year raise 
this duty on foreign corn; that is to say, all that does not come 
from India and the Colonies. In this way the Colonies would 
gradually obtain that preferential treatment which is absolutely 
necessary in the case of Canada, and in a less degree in the case 
of the other Colonies. It is only by actual experiment that it can 


* 1,498,394, ¢ As stated in House of Commons by Mr. Chaplin, April 20, 1891. 
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be discovered how much duty would be paid by United States 
producers sooner than cease their production of bread-stuffs. 
Meantime, some who, living under the shadow of Manchester, 
thought it a sin to tax corn, are now clamorous for a duty on flour 
as a manufactured article, the free import of which has nearly 
ruined most of our flour-mills. This year a fresh evil has become 
manifest with regard to the free import of United States flour, 
that is, the short supply of bran, and the way in which the animals 
suffer by the deficiency. By following the example of Italy the 
Colonies would soon be benefited, but it would be long before 
prices of wheat were enhanced enough to benefit the wheat-lands 
of this country and to bring them back into cultivation, and 
relieve the towns of the agricultural labourers who are partly the 
cause of the present labour struggles. Indeed, as the Colonies and 
India increased their area of wheat, the external supply might 
remain as great, and the price as low, as itis now. The possible 
supply of corn from Canada is limited only by the facility of 
conveyance. All parts of India cannot produce wheat, but in 
those parts which do so, the amount produced might be increased 
under preferential treatment, and the inhabitants might be fed 
with those Indian grains grown in other parts which are not 
suitable for wheat. 

But, say the Free Traders, if the price of corn does not rise, or 
if the rise is very trifling, how is Agriculture to be raised from its 
present depressed condition? Fortunately for Agriculture, the 
inventors of unrestricted imports of manufactured goods, as well 
as of corn, are nearly as hard hit as the agricultural interest in 
the eastern counties, and much more so than that interest in the 
northern and western parts of England. The cutlery and hard- 
ware of Sheffield, the woollens of Bradford, the silk industry 
of Macclesfield, Congleton, Manningham, and other places, are 
severely hit, and protection of those branches of industry against 
McKinley and other tariffs cannot long be delayed. Every week a 
fresh lament comes from Manchester of the loss of business in 
India and China. Soon the loss of the market in Brazil will have 
to be deplored, and when the United States has {fully secured the 
markets of Brazil and other South American States, and has got 
more mills to work, it will want all its raw cotton for its own people, 
and then, who can tell but that an export duty will follow? In 
1856, before Mr. Cobden sacrificed the British silk manufacture to 
the French, the duty on silk brought in as much as £250,000 a 
year ; if similar duties were reimposed they would, for a short time, 
probably bring in a larger sum. This duty alone is equal to what is 
gained with far more trouble on Schedule B, which represents the 
vanished profits from agriculture. Whilst duties on manufactured 
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goods would restore our own industries, the farmers would benefit 
by an improved home market, by prosperous instead of pauperized 
neighbours, and by relief from taxation through the money 
received from duties on competing manufactures. 

There is another British industry which for several reasons has a 
right to be the first suecoured, and rescued from destruction by the 
competition of foreign imports, although it does not assist or pro- 
mote the colonial claim for preferential treatment. The hop-growing 
of Kent and the adjoining districts has been reduced to extremities 
by excessive importation of foreign hops, and by the preferential 
rates of the south-coast railways in favour of foreign produce ; 
while the negligence of the Government, or of those who ought to 
have attended to the interests of Kent, has allowed some of the 
lands of Kent to be burdened with extraordinary tithe in perpetuity, 
even though the hops were grubbed up, through being no longer 
profitable. The hop-gathering employed so many people from the 
poorer parts of London, and was so beneficial to the health of 
those whom it employed for two or three weeks in the open air, that 
one would have expected no Manchester school doctrines could 
have prevented the protection of an industry so salutary and so 
necessary to the poor of London. Those motives which led both 
parties to abolish the import duties in India on cotton goods in 
the interest of Lancashire artizans, notwithstanding that thereby 
the Indian Government was compelled to make good the deficit in 
its revenue by raising the tax on salt, a first necessary of life, 
might have weighed with the same men to protect the hop in- 
dustry, and the annual excursion into the country which it afforded 
to those who most needed it. The only explanation that can be 
found for this carelessness of the Government for the interests of 
its subjects, is that there is an incubus on the Board of Trade, 
with power enough to blind a man not brought up in the Man- 
chester school, and to prompt Sir M. Hicks-Beach quite recently 
to make the astounding statement that England is the workshop 
of the world. England is so no longer, in the sense she was 
when the saying became proverbial ; and whilst her foreign 
market is being gradually, but persistently, restricted by hostile 
tariffs, her home market has been impoverished and reduced by 
those cosmopolitan principles which are in direct opposition to the 
Scripture: ‘‘ But if any provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel.” 

STaNLEY oF ALDERLEY. 


P.S.—Further inquiry as to the disease called pellagra seems 
to show that, whilst it has very seriously developed in Northern 
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Italy, it is not so common in Northern Spain, Gascony, or 
Roumania, as some Encyclopedias would lead their readers to 
suppose. The Italians accuse the United States shippers of 
grinding corn on board the steamers during the passage, in mills 
attached to the engine, and of grinding refuse grain and adulte- 
rating the flour with various substances, such as bones. It is 
easy to believe that such a form of commercial competition would 
be adopted by the country which invented wooden nutmegs. 
Supposing, however, that no adulteration were practised and only 
sound grain used, it will be readily understood that flour ground 
at sea, and in an atmosphere and temperature similar to that of 
the engine-room, will partake exactly of those conditions of damp 
and mouldiness which are the conditions producing pellagra, and 
that the Italians and others will be justified in prohibiting the 
import of such flour. 


S. or A. 


AC ELE MIE 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


([N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion. ] 


English and German Music. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

May I be permitted to ask Mr. J. F. Rowbotham a few questions 
with reference to his paper on English and German Music, which ap- 
peared in this Review last month? In that paper he made the following 
astounding statement: ‘‘ Since Schumann’s death in 1856 Germany has 
actually done nothing in music worth mentioning at all.” Now, I want 
to ask, is Mr. Rowbotham (after careful consideration of the works of 
such men as J. Raff, Wagner, and Brahms) prepared to back up his 
statement ? 

Further on in his paper he talks about the ‘‘ great Wagner bubble now 
burst and vanished from human ken.” Such talk as that is, to say the 
least of it, ludicrous. Does Mr. Rowbotham know that Wagner nights 
are the most crowded at Covent Garden? That the house was crowded 
for the first time this season when Lohengrin was given? That the 
Richter concerts are always crowded? That thousands of people (and 
people with perhaps as fine a sense for the beautiful as Mr. Rowbotham) 
go annually to Bayreuth to hear Wagner’s works performed? In the 
face of these few facts, can Mr. Rowbotham call it a ‘“‘ Wagner bubble 
which is burst and vanished’’? Rather a Wagner Balloon (not yet inflated 
to its utmost limit), which is gradually swelling and making itself evident 
to the world, and which is hardly likely to burst. 

Yours, &c. 


April 13, 1891. Cecm B. Himxiuarp. 
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Wanted, Sick Nurses for India. 


To tae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

To the minds of most men and women the name of India 
conjures up visions of a happy hunting-ground, alike for husbands and 
tigers, and of endless dances and sport, not unspoilt, however, by some 
discomfort as to the heat and the insects, and with some trials in the 
way of the inevitable separation from home and children. But it is 
generally forgotten, or ignored, that, to the European race in general 
and to English women and children in particular, India is the land of 
sickness and sudden death. 

Dwellers in this favoured isle, where the extremes of temperature are 
unknown, utterly fail to realise the awful suddenness with ‘which 
disease and death swoop down upon even the comparatively healthy in 
India. There may be heaps of fun and merriment; but it is that of 
children playing on the crater of a voleano. The gaiety is forced, the 
laugh hollow. Behind it lies the aching void of home-sickness, while 
the shadow of death hovers over the merrymakers. The fever-fiend, 
the cholera-king, ever hovering round, strike down, here and there, 
with merciless aim. Yet among the Anglo-Indian population of India, 
the aged are practically unknown, and children over four or five years 
conspicuous by their absence. But the cemeteries are full of the graves 
of strong men, and the infants’ corner is crowded. Let anyone with 
experience of India look back and contrast the gaps made there by 
death in the ranks of his contemporaries, with the same during an 
equal period in England. 

But it is not only the climate that makes havoc with English men 
and women. In India everyone rides or drives as a matter of course. 
The animals are badly broken, and often vicious, and the equestrians 
and whips often equally inexperienced. Accidents are, therefore, of very 
frequent occurrence. In addition, polo, pig-sticking, and racing, go to 
make up the tale of catastrophes. The brick-like hardness of the sun- 
baked Indian soil renders a fall which would hardly shake a man on 
our spongy English turf serious, and often fatal. 

And now let us at home, with our hospitals for paying patients, our 
infirmaries, our nursing institutions, our private practitioners at our 
beck and call, see what’ provision exists in India for tending the 
sick and suffering. 

In every large station Government places a civil surgeon, of the 
Indian Medical Department, who is bound to attend on Government 
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officials and their families in consideration of a certain percentage from 
the latter’s pay. He is likewise available for the other classes of 
civilians, lawyers, railway officials, engineers, planters, and merchants. 
Further, in every garrison, attached to the Military Hospital, are 
officers of the Army Medical Department. These have under them 
apothecaries or dispensers, generally Eurasians ; hospital orderlies, who 
are untrained soldiers, struck off regimental duty and detailed, often 
unwillingly, for the work; and a staff of native dressers. The military 
surgeons also attend gratuitously sick officers and their families, who 
are not allowed to call in the civil surgeons. Except in the Presidency 
towns, private practitioners and consulting physicians are unknown. 

So much for the heads in the shape of the doctors. It is the hands, 
in the shape of nurses, who are so lamentably deficient. 

First, as to the soldiers. At last, somewhat late in the day, Govern- 
ment has taken up the neglected subject of nursing in the military 
hospitals, perceiving that no scheme of medical service is complete 
which has not a scheme of nursing underlying it. From henceforth 
the British soldier in India will enjoy the same advantages, when sick 
or wounded, as his comrade at home, or on active service in Egypt or 
at the Cape. The Netley Sisters, who worked so nobly in those wars, 
now form a band which is a regularly organized branch of the Army 
Medical Department, and has been extended to India. From henceforth 
Tommy Atkins on his bed of sickness is to be no longer at the mercy of 
his rough, though kindly, comrade. His sick officer in his detached 
bungalow will obtain other ministrations than those of his lazy 
servants, snoozing by his bedside, and offering him tepid food from the 
mess; or of the hospital orderly, making too free with his brandy, or 
of the devoted, but thoughtless, amateur. 

Lady Roberts’s scheme of summer homes in the hills to restore the 
jaded nurses, is an admirable and most necessary adjunct to the 
Government plan, and ought to receive the help of all interested in the 
British soldier. 

So much for the military. But how about the numbers of civilians of 
all classes, many in isolated stations or lonely plantations, beyond the 
reach of a doctor; or whose duty takes them during the winter months 
with their families into camp, moving each day from place to place, 
entirely cut off from the European population? How about those 
struck down by fever when travelling by train, or halting at wayside 
dak bungalows ? 

It is to the crying need of the civilian class that I would draw 
attention in this letter. Our soldiers are well provided for. The native 
women in the Zenanas, thanks to Lady Dufferin’s scheme of lady 
doctors, are being cared for. Kven the leper on the highway is being 
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remembered, not only in India, but at the Cape and in the South Seas. 
But the vast civilian class of our great dependency, with which almost 
every other upper middle-class family in England has some tie or link, 
is still dependent for nursing upon private enterprise, which is totally 
inadequate. 

Except in the Presidency towns, civil hospitals for Europeans are, I 
believe, unknown. At Calcutta there is a nursing sisterhood, the 
Canning Home. There is a similar institution at Bombay. The 
Superior of the St. Denys’s Sisterhood at Murree was granted in 1886 a 
trained nursing sister and a trained associate, and has charge of Lady 
Roberts’s Nurses’ Home there, and the Officers’ Hospital. But take a 
place, for example, like Allahabad, the seat of Government for the 
North-West Provinces. The nursing there is, or was till quite recently, 
done by a few sergeants’ wives, mostly Eurasians. There were but four 
certificated monthly nurses, and, as these have to suffice for the smaller 
out stations, they are generally engaged a year deep, and therefore 
unavailable in cases of sudden sickness. 

Sickness and sorrow seem to bring out the best points in the some- 
what frivolous Anglo-Indian character. In cases of need, devoted 
amateur nurses are generally forthcoming. But valuable lives, are, 
alas! often sacrificed in weary, long, delicate cases, such as the frequent 
typhoid fever, to inexperience and blundering. The St. John’s Ambu- 
lance Society, which bestows so freely the rudiments of nursing, is 
very inadequately represented in India. The authorized lecturers are 
few in number, and the courses of lectures in two or three of the 
principal towns and hill stations are few and far between. I fear, also, 
that the endless round of amusements which make up social life in 
India, leave but little time for more improving pursuits. 

But we in England, with our million surplus women, can surely find 
workers from among the over-crowded ranks of our womanhood. In 
the case of the Zenana Mission the numbers are well kept up. When 
once in India, a qualified nurse would make a comfortable livelihood, 
for the pay is excellent and the demand ample. There is an especial 
opening for lady-nurses, who would be more adapted to family life in 
India, for, as the native servants all live and eat out of the house, and 
the house itself consists of very few, though large, rooms, all opening 
out of each other, it is often difficult to know exactly how to arrange 
for a European servant. But the lady-nurse must not be some girl 
who has taken to nursing much as her sisters have taken to art or to 
parish work. The Indian marriage market is not what it used to be. 
With the increased facilities of communication, and the increased 
expense of living, caused by the fall of the rupee, men go home for 
their wives, and have to wait longer before they can afford to marry. 
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In a microscopic society like that of an Indian station the tongue of 
gossip wags ceaselessly, and the nurse must be like Cesar’s wife. 
Fulfilling these conditions the lady-nurse with her heart in her work, 
may find, in her brief intervals of leisure, opportunities of enjoying 
pleasant society, and, not rarely, of making life-long friends. 

But the journey to India is expensive, and might prove a stumbling- 
block to many at the onset. But could not one of the many lines of 
steamers running between this country and Bombay follow the example 
of the Italian Rubartino Company, which reduces its fares for clergy of 
every denomination, and take out nurses at a lower rate ? 

Or, some scheme might be got up, somewhat similar to that of parish 
nurses in England. A fund like that of Lady Dufferin for suffering 
native women, only on a smaller scale, might be raised to defray the 
expense of landing a trained nurse toa station or centre of stations. 
This fund might be part of the machinery managed by the station 
chaplain. It would keep the nurse till she had made her way, which 
would follow directly upon her becoming known. 

Or, again, some charitable agency might be established in England 
with a view of finding employment for women, and which would act 
much in the same way as the emigration societies which ship off 
domestic servants to the Colonies. Agents in India would receive the 
nurses on landing, and post them to suitable openings, and, in time, 
they would be able to repay the money advanced for their passage. 

The foregoing remarks, however, all tend to show that there is ample 
room for both public and private enterprise. Two birds can, as it were, 
be killed with one stone, and, if one brave-hearted capable woman, 
panting for a new and wider sphere of action, is induced by them to try 
India, if one sick exile, tossing, far away from his own womenfolk, who 
would so fain tend him, is cheered and restored by her means, then 
they will not have been written in vain. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Epira EK. CurHetn. 


Obelisks, Round Towers, and Sun-Worship. 


To tae Eprrors or tHe ‘“‘ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
My object in writing under the above heading is to elicit rather 
than impart information. Perhaps the Egyptian obelisks are the most. 
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‘ancient examples of that style of work. In Brugsch’s Eyypt, vol. i., 
p. 181, we are informed that the obelisk at Heliopolis and that now on 
the Thames Embankment were originally erected about three thousand 
seven hundred years ago by Usurtasen, King of Egypt. According 
to the received Scriptural and Egyptian chronology, this king’s reign 
would synchronize with the life of the patriarch Isaac. Rawlinson, in his 
History of Egypt, vol. ii., p. 148, concurs as to the period of erection, and it 
is understood that each obelisk had its perfect counterpart. The inscrip- 
tion on that still standing at Heliopolis is thus rendered by Brugsch :— 
“The Horus Sun, the life of those that are born, the king of the Upper 
and Lower lands, Khephra-ka-Ra, the son of the Sun-god Ra ; Usurtasen, 
the friend of the spirits in On, the ever-living golden Horus, the life of 
those that are born, the good god, Khephra-ka-Ra, has executed this work 
in the beginning of the thirty years cycle, he, the dispenser of life for 
evermore.” Usurtasen was the son of the first king of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. Similar but less pretentious obelisks had been erected so early 
as the Fifth Dynasty, and one of the Eleventh Dynasty has been disco- 
vered. In Deuteronomy xvi. 22, we read, “‘ Neither shalt thou set up a 
pillar, which the Lord hateth.’”’ Here and elsewhere, in the Revised 
Version, “ obelisk” is given in the margin. Heliopolis, the city of the 
Sun, seems to have been the great centre of sun-worship. Nine of the 
chief Egyptian deities were closely related to the Sun, and obelisks may 
have represented a ray of light. That at Heliopolis is 66 feet high ; but 
the highest in Egypt is 162 feet. Egyptian granite does not appear 
likely to stand the British or American climate for a very long period. 
Those monoliths were. obtained by making a suitable breach in the 
quarry, drilling a series of holes behind and under it ; these holes being 
plugged with dry wood, which was afterwards saturated with water, the 
stone was thus removed from the bed rock, and when dressed, was placed 
on a suitable craft to wait the rising of the Nile, which conveyed it, 
perhaps 600 miles, to its destination. Such monoliths were probably 
conveyed upon rollers, on a tramway, from the river to the proposed site. 
The stones for the lower courses of the Temple of Baalbek, in Syria, 
each weighing 500 tons, were probably conveyed three quarters of a 
mile from the quarry to the building in like manner. Obelisks were 
polished and inscribed, after being erected; they were also furnished 
with a cap of gilt copper. The method of erection is pourtrayed upon a 
monument in Constantinople. Shares in obelisks or pyramids would not 
be a marketable commodity. The great pyramid must have cost about 
.£3,000,000. 
The Sun was styled by the ancient Egyptians ‘“‘ The Lord of truth, the 
Maker of men, the Maker everlasting, the Lord of eternity, the Lord of 
wisdom ; there is none other beside thee ; thou, O God, art in truth the 
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Living One, thou art he that createst that which previously was not, who 
formest everything ; we also have come into being through the word of 
thy mouth.” ‘The sacred unity of the Divine Nature, the sole pro- 
ducer of all things both in heaven and earth, Himself not produced of 
any. The only true living God, self-originated, who exists from the 
beginning, who has made all things, but has not himself been made.” 
See Rawlinson, vol. i., p. 814. It is thc ight that he had no name, or if 
he had, it must have been unlawful either to pronounce or write it. It 
is supposed, by the way, that Joseph synchronizes with Apepi, the last 
of the Hyksos Dynasty, which ruled for about 170 years after the over- 
throw of the Thirteenth Dynasty. When Jacob went down to Egypt he 
found that the pastoral Hyksos, who were probably of the Hittite race, 
were most unpopular, and, later on, another king arose who knew not 
Joseph. After a time of confusion, the Eighteenth Dynasty followed the 
Hyksos ; and Menepthah of the Nineteenth Dynasty is supposed to have 
been the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Amenhotep, of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
strove in vain to abolish all other gods save the disk of the sun. 

Proceeding to round towers, we find from a recent work, Sardinia and 
the Sards, that there are about 4,000 of such towers on that island, which 
are called Nuraghe. The name may be derived from the Chaldee Nur 
‘‘ fire or light,”’ and hag, ‘‘ sanctuary or altar.’’ Aristotle, writing 300 s.c., 
calls them “ the edifices of the ancients.’ The delineation of one may 
be seen in the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. ii., p. 884. They are built 
of hewn stone without mortar, and are from 15 feet to 40 feet in height ; 
in two or three vaulted chambers or storeys, with a stairway in the wall, 
which is 10 feet in thickness at the bottom, the lower chamber being 
10 feet in diameter. Said stair leads to the upper chambers and to a 
truncated cone at the top. Some of the stones are a yard long and a 
foot square, but are adapted to the circular form of the building. The 
entrance is narrow, and about 4 feet high. Such buildings are not 
suited to ordinary purposes. 

The round towers of Ireland have much resemblance to those of 
Sardinia, though of smaller diameter, greater height, and of rougher 
stone, cemented with excellent mortar. The entrance is very narrow in 
both cases. There have been wooden floors in the Irish towers, but 
they have disappeared. Otherwise, many of them may last for thou- 
sands of years; the most severe strain upon them would probably be 
from earthquakes. The Irish towers do not seem to have any connection 
with churches, but these may have been drawn to them in some cases by 
the sacredness of the locality, just as heathen festivals and traditions 
have influenced Christianity. 

I have not met with any reliable account of the erection of any of these 
Trish towers, nor yet of the few such towers in Scotland. They may 
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have been connected with sun-worship in ancient times, as the Egyptian 
obelisks, and probably Sardinian towers, were. 

Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions, which have been deciphered of 
late years, seemed to demand the re-consideration of our Scripture 
chronology. Canon Tristram alleged some years ago that we should 
extend that chronology by 1,000 years, to afford time for historical 
events. Time, and further knowledge, will throw light on the subject. 

Believe me, Gentlemen, 
Respectfully yours, 
Cheltenham, Cartes Witson. 
April 1891. 
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